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THE DISPUTE OVER, HONGKONG 


By E. Stuart Kirby. 


There has been a flood of misrepre- 
sentation, in the United Statés particu- 
larly, about British relations with China. 
The discussion has centred largely on 
Hongkong and its trading relations. 
Much of the publicity has been of the 
nature of what H. E. the Governor of 
Hongkong bluntly described in a public 
speech—with hearty agreement from all 
sections of public opinion in the Colony 
—as “plajn rubbish.’ The United States 
is a land where not only journalists but 
also Supreme Commanders and pro- 
minent politicians seem eager, as well 
as able, to outbid the most ignorant and 
ivresponsible currents of public opinion. 
But it is to be hoped that the extrava- 
ganza of sensationalism and public hys- 
teria has now passed its peak. If so, 
there is hope that there will shortly be 
the usual and inevitable reaction to this 
orgy of artificial excitement, that some 
sense of realities will soon be restored, 
and that the many will ‘be proved wrong 
who are now sayjng that the American 
public at large is past listening to any 
statements based on mere reason or 
commonsense. In this hope, it may now 
be timely to undertake a full review of 
the position. 

Tihe first official statements in the 
House of Commons on the question of 
Hongkong’s trade with China were 
stilted, confused and unsatisfactory. 
Subsequently, Sir Hartley Shawcross 
(President of the Board of Trade) gave 
a clear and factual statement, which 
did much to clear the air. Many mem- 
bers of the Hongkong community wish- 
ed for an even more vigorous defence 
of the Colony’s position, as a useful 
member of the community of nations, 
including a specific rebuttal of the un- 
founded slanders which represent it as 
some sort of centre of gun-running and 
international criminaljty. Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb . (British representative at the 
United Nations) eventually did some- 
thing to this effect, by speakjng in the 
United States of the constructive impor- 
tance of Hongkong, asserting that it had 


a great part to play in legitjmate trade, 
and that such a role was decidedly going 
to be maintained. 

The fact is that Hongkong is one of 
the main pivots of trade in Asia, a key 
point of some importance for the whole 
of the Free World. Anything that 
might be done to diminish its legitimate 
activities, or weaken its posjtion, would 
strike a dangerous blow at the prospects 
of the democratic side in the present 
world struggle. By “the Democratic 
side” and “the Free World” is meant 
the United States of America and all 
those nations who now join—voluntarily 
but with complete determination and in 
entire agreement on fundamental prin- 
ciples—with the Unjted States. These 
are nations joining voluntarily in such 
an association; they are not of the 
stamp to be forced to enter into com- 
pacts, or to act against their principles, 
by any pressure of coercion or abuse, 
coming from either Russia or America. 
It becomes necessary. to repeat an his- 
torical British saying: “What kjnd of 
people do they think we are?” 

Some American opinion is still press- 
ing for courses that would further re- 
strict Hongkong’s legitimate and con- 
structive business functions, apparently 
blind to the fact that these would cause 


more damage to the American side than 


to the opposing side, in the present 
world alignment. In such circumstances, 
it would be false friendship not to point 
out how and why such courses are con- 
sidered mistaken, and dangerous to the 
common cause. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that, in the opjnion. of the 
overwhelming majority of Britons, the 
full alliance between Britain and Ameri- 
ca, and their other allies, is the majn 
jpillar of peace and progress in the 
modern world. The preservation of the 
full and practical alliance is worth many 
sacrifices; and British opjnion is willing 
to go to some lengths to appease Ameri- 
can requirements, or even American 
fancies. But not all lengths. There is 
some danger of our being asked to cut 


off gour noses to spite someone else’s 
face; or to burn our bridges becausé 
they are falsely imagined to be threaten- 
ed by some enemy, even before the lat- 
ter is really at hand or has given any 
indication of what his intentions really 
are. 


* * * 


The U.S.A. thas ceased to have official 
relations with the mainland of China. 
No very large or exciting American 
links have developed with other Asian 
countries, as had been expected frum 
the grandiose statements and publizity 
about “Point Four’ or “Technical Aid;” 
it is two years and four months since 
the President laundhed this as “a bold 
new -program.’’ Closer working rela~ 
tions have developed only with the re- 
gimes of Formosa and South Korea, 
about which no one is enthusjastic, and 
with Japan, in respect of which there is 
(justly or unjustly) a great deal of 
suspicion and prejudice in other Asian 
countries. Because of these thjngs, the 
American position in Asia is now rather 
an external one. It is much affected by 
extrinsic considerations. Accordingly, 
however, the policy can be made explicit: 
i.e. expressed jn terms of specific mea- 
sures formulated in America. 

The British position in the Far East 
is rather the opposite; Britajn still has 
an internal interest in China. We are, 
to a considerable extent, still physically 
jpresent in the country, and jn touch 
with its veople (a type of contact which 
may ‘be as valuable as the official chan- 
mels). It is not a question of the U.K. 
representation alone, but of the ralations 
between China and Asian friends who 
are also members of our Commonwealth. 
British policy is governed directly and 
locally by intrinsic considerations. The 
corollary js again the opposite one: that 
our attitude must accordingly be not 
so much formal or cut-and-dried, as 
implicit, hoping for mutual understand- 
ing. Incidentally, this relation works 
both ways: millions of Chinese live 
Overseas under the British flag. 

On the plane of business especially, 
this difference between the British and 
American approaches to- China is not 
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altogether a new development. American 
business in China ‘thas always been 
typically what one writer has called 
“signboard trade”; American concerns 
have nearly alwdys been branches or 
local representatives of firms, or stan- 
dard products, whose main basis and 
interests Ihave been in Amerjca an@ 
elsewhere, and have run on directly 
American lines. British trade has, how- 
ever, been represented by concerns— 
great old thongs and smaller personal 
firms alike—which are local based, 
operate solely or mainly in this part of 
the world, have their assets and good- 
will here, and are run largely by local 
personnel, according to local customs 
and ‘habits. 

It is now mainly the plane of business 
relations that is in question. On other 
planes of activity—educatjon, charitable 
and social services, missionary, and ,cul- 
tural work—the Americans have had a 
more extensive and vigorous impact on 
China than the Britjsh, the record of 
which shows an amount. of generosity 
and sincerity perhaps unequalled in 
history. Unfortunately, all these things 
have fallen the main victims to the 
fierce jdeological revolution in China. 
Many Chinese are ashamed of the lies 
and maltreatments now being heaped 
on all good works of foreign origin in 
their country. But some of the Ameri- 
cans concerned are forced to reflect that 
this outcome is the result not only of 
“original sin’ on the Chinese side, but 
also of the fact that “America” (as 
such} politically and practically sup- 
ported, and was associated with, one 
side in ithe latest Chinese revolution, 
the defeated and ejected party. If there 
is to be any poljtical and personal re- 
alism, it must be admitted that -the 
only way now open for gajning contact 
with China, or influencing the country 
or the people, is that of maintaining and 
greatly increasing all relations on the 
economic and practical planes. Of this 
there is still considerable hope, if. the 
British approach is taken; but none at 
all, if the American way prevails. 


Ea * * 


The demeanour of 'some Americans, 
who insist on seeing everything in stark 
blacks and whites, is broadly incompre- 
hensible to the rest of the world. This 
view is obviously untrue in every re- 
Spect to real life, which is unjversally 
compounded of intenmediate shades. 
Why do these people insist on resolving 
every situation jnto a headlong clash of 
dire alternatives? Why magnify every 
point of disagreement into a final crisis, 
and emphasise at every monent that the 
crisis is upon us? 

The whole of the rest of the world is 
of the opinion that human relations do 
nob—except on rare occasions—take this 
melodramatic form. Few indeed are 
conyinced: that the present alignment of. 
forces in ‘the world js anything like 
final;: nearly all see that there is on 
every side abundant room, and incen- 
tive, for: change. and readjustment. As 
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far as Sino-British relations are con- 
cerned, in. particular, there are many 
points of acute difference, both of prac- 
tice and’ of principle. But there are none 
which can in themselves. be accounted 
crises. Their solution is difficult only 
because of the world situation. Hence 
the British and the Chinese are very 
calm and practical-minded about the 
issues outstanding between themselves, 
though they may well be worried about 
certain more general aspects of the 
world situation, where third partjes like 
the Americans and the Russians are 
involved 


* * * 


It is absolutely intolerable that Hong- 
kong should be made the scapegoat for 
the general failure of American policy 
in Asja. A protest is, however. required 
not only on moral grounds, but also on 
practical ones. Discrimination and 
interference directed against Hongkong 
would do great practical harm. It is no 
longer sufficient to thjnk of Hongkong 
as just a doorstep of China. The posi- 
tion at the threshold of China is of 
course a very important and useful one. 
But it is far from bejng the whole story. 
Hongkong is one of the world centres 
of trade, and all other types of inter- 
national exchange. If the United States 
had the foreign trade (both ways), per 
thead of its population, that Hongkong 
has; if that trade were as widely dijs- 
tributed among all continents and coun- 
tries and as briskly fostered (both ways) 
without fear or favour, as is that of 
Hongkong; if the United States placed 
as few restrictions and complications on 
international commerce, exchanges and 
enterprise of all kinds as Hongkong 
does; then the world’s material difficul- 
ties would largely be over, and an age 
of unprecedented progress and pro- 
sperity would arrive. 

For many years now, for almost a 
generation—but especially since the war 
—Hongkong, while retaining its special 
position in relation to China, has con- 
tinuously and solidly expanded and 
diversified its international trade. That 
trade is now divided, much more equally 
than is generally realised, between three 
or four major market-groups, covering 
the whole world. 

The facts of. the recent trade-pat- 
tern may be summarjsed as follows: 


Hongkong’s Trade: Jan. 1949— 
March 1951 
(in millions of HK$) 
Imports from: Exports to: 


1. China 1,684( 21%) 2,741( 34%) 
2. Japan & 

Korea 599( 8%) 433( 6%) 
3.8. & S, E, 

Asia 1,772( 21%) 2,201( 30%) 
4. Rest of 

world 3,816¢ 48%) 2,209(. 30%) 

Totals: 7,871(100%) 7,584(100%) 


The first group is China, and it is. 


natural to place that country first. 
It must be recalled that this vast area 
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and enormous population has been 
starved of normal imports and supplies 
for a very long time. Large scale inter- 
national and civil wars have affected 
all. China for fourteen years, ut the 
least estimate; indeed for twenty years, 
since the Japanese militarjsts- first 
intervened on a large scale; or should 
one say for forty years, since there has 
been turmoil ever since the National 
Revolution of 1911? The modern deve- 
lopment of China has been thwarted and 
undernourished from its very beginning. 

No wonder, then, that there is a 
prodigious:demand for norma] consumer 
goods, equipment and replacements for 
ordinary legitimate civilian use jn 
China. This demand is always potential, 
and is able, now and again or at least 
partially, to make itself felt. In the 
last two years it has been strongly felt, 
because the new government in China, 
whatever its great and obvious defects 
or dangers, has in some respects been 
a much better and more effective one 
than any of its predecessors. Just lately 
it has taken an alarming and perilous 
turn—with crude repressjon at home and 
intervention in a fruitless war abroad 
—which may wreck its previous achieve- 
ments. But it is self-deception to deny 
the fact that jn the period 1949 and 
1950 currency and prices were stabilised, 
the administration was made honest and 
competent, and the economic arrange- 
ments were made more efficient. ‘lhe 
result was a considerable stimulation of 
trade, and this time trade of a sound 
and natural kjnd, free from the artifi- 
cial stimuli of inflation and speculation 
which were present in former years. The 
new state organisations bought on a 
large scale, and paid good prices. Ob- 
viously, much of their recent activities 
have ‘been in the nature of stockpiling; 
but that is hardly to be wondered at, 
considering the state of the world during 
the list two years, in which the: United 
States has certainly set the pace, in 
the matter of stockpiling. 

The next group distinguished in the 
table is Japan and Korea. The figures 
in this group are relatively small at 
present. But in normal circumstances 
Japan alone might well account for a 


-much larger proportion of Hongkong’s 


trade, jn accordance with her geogra- 
phical position and her technical equip- 
ment, which inevitably make her, in 
sdme sense or part at least, a “work- 
shop for Asia.” If Japan has, in the 
last few years, been able to some extent 
to earn her own livjng and diminish her 
postwar dependence on American sub- 
sidy, that is partly thanks to the ser- 
vices of Hongkong as the natural centre 
of trade and contacts, for the South East 
Asia region especially. If Japan is to 
make further progress towards liveli- 
hood, to achieve a proper economic 
basis, and to make the constructive 
contribution to Asian development 
which can rightly be hers, the main- 
tenance of. Hongkong’s full business 
activity is a vital necessity. ; 

The next group listed is the whole 


remaining area of Southern and South- 
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Eastern Asia, from the Philippines in 
the east to Pakistan on the west. There 
js no need here to stress the fact that 
this is, whether from the point of view 
of trade and “development” or from 
that of politics and strategy, the really 
decisive area. Economie success or 
failure in this gigantic region will 
largely govern the fate of the world. 
Any action which weakens the position 
and business competence of Hongkong 
weakens one of the main supports of 
the economic and social structure of 
the whole of East Asia. There could be 
few greater djsservices to the cause of 
freedom and progress proclaimed by 
the United Nations. 

Finally, the whole of the rest of the 
world is recorded in one group. The 
proportion of Hongkong’s trade which 
goes outside Asia altogether is as much 
as one-third; a fact whjch might sur- 
prise readers in distant countries. Some 
of this extra-Asian trade has consisted 
in the last few years as always in the 
past, of valuable products going from 
China to the Western countrjes—tung 
oil, vegetable oils, tungsten, antimony, 
etc., etc..—which will not readily be 
obtainable elsewhere, in some cases not 
obtainable at all. These should not be 
forgotten, in drawing up a balance 
sheet. 


* * * 


On the score of trade alone, any 
actions adverse to Hongkagng do mvore 
harm to the American side than to the 
opposing side. But it is necessary to 
protest, further, that it is not a matter 
of trade alone. Hongkong is a first-class 
port, by the gift of nature and through 
its excellent equipment—the best jn this 
part of the world, and one of the best, 
most efficient and busiest in the world. 
In the list of the world’s airports it 
ranks about third, approaching New 
"York and London in the volume and 
importance of jts traffic. It is a centre 
of banking, insurance and similar ser- 
vices for the Far Hast. It is a consider- 
able manufacturing centre; any stoppage 
of its production would deprive Asjan 
markets of supplies in an important 
range of consumer gouds. And, outside 
the sphere of business altogether, it is 
of unique politjcal and social importance, 
as a showplace of modern technique, 
western standards of administration, 
justice, education, and all other civic 
matters. Its example in all these things 
js a challenge at close quarters to Com- 
munism; the latter cannot show any 
comparable achievements in _ these 
directions. Actions or policies which 
would undermine this important asset 
of the non-Communjst world cannot be 
too strongly condemned. The USS. 
Administration went some distance in 
that direction last December with its 
“embargo” on Hongkong. It would 
appear to be still feebly moving, in 
response to Opposition clamour, towards 
measures which further weaken its 
world position and comfort its enemies. 
The only result would be, surely, an- 
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Peking and the Outlook for War 


The political situation in communist 
China shows growing tension which is 
daily building up in spite of the savage 
persecutions of the Peking regime with 
lts machinegunning of thousands of peo- 
ple. The military intervention of com- 
munist China in the war in Korea is now 
yielding disastrous results; not only has 
there been and continues to be a mass- 
slaughter of ‘volunteers’ in Korea but the 
rounding up of hapless youngsters, to be 
sent to the Korean war front as cannon 
fodder, which proceeds with typically 
communist efficiency: and ruthlessness, 
has created thorough disgust of the 
Chinese people with their masters—who 
ironically claim to speak for the people 
whom they murder or send to their 
graves. The more brutally the execu- 
tioner behaves the more the Chinese peo- 
ple shrink away from him both in disgust 
and in hatred. 

The communist regime has lost ground 
and if it were not for the secret police, 
the firing squads and the all-pervading 
terror which grips the whole population 
the Peking regime would have seen the 
last of its rule. But the people are like 
sheep; they seek vainly to escape from 
the death traps their ‘liberators’ have 
erected everywhere, they crave for de- 
liverance but they see only more trials 
and depredations before them until 
finally, after great sufferings, the end 
of the communist oppression dawns. 

The days of jubilation that the corrupt 
Kuomintang had been ousted, and the 
hopes of national recovery are gone and 
forgotten; the early promises of the com- 
munists have proved false and_ their 
lenient treatment in the beginning has 
now given way to mass-killings in the 
Bolshevik fashion. The world shudders 
when hearing how’ enormous- are the 
‘crimes against humanity’ which the com- 
munists in China are perpetrating, and 
one would feel inclined to discount the 
unofficial reports of the daily massacres 
if it were not for the brutally frank ad- 
mission, nay triumphant announcement, 
of the communist authorities that again 
so and so many hundred “‘traitors, spies, 
counter-revolutionaries, rich landlords, 
jand reform opponents, reactionaries,” 
etc. etc., have been liquidated. 


other debacle like the defeat of the 
Nationalists (which Senator Taft has 
stated did not occur—it js just an inven- 
tion of ‘Communist propaganda!) 


There is one, answer—above all—which 
is open to Hongkong people. They can 
and should determine, not only to main- 
tain, but greatly to increase their 
legitimate trade and business. To the 
extent that they manage to do so, they 
will preserve an area of normalcy and 
sanity at least locally; any success in 
this direction will meet with wholeheart- 
ed support from all the peoples of Asia, 
and from Britain. American policy may, 
iby then, take a turn towards practicali- 
ty; if not, America will lose all position 
and influence in Hast Asja, as spectacu- 
larly as she lost it in China. 


What of the future? The people are 
as if paralysed, they tremble and try to 
hide themselves. They look around and 
hope to see a saviour. But of all the 
anti-communist groups in China only the 
Nationalist government in Taiwan re- 
mains as the one organisation fit to wage 
a struggle with the communists and to 
set up an administration in China or part 
of China. The unpopularity of the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime which reached 
at the end of 1949 its culmination has 
recently abated, and there are more and 
more people who, in the light of the com- 
munist infliction, argue that the Nation- 
alist regime was the lesser of two evils. 
An evil, however, the Kuomintang still 
remains in the eyes of the Chinese. Al- 
though this one-time’ great political party 
has taken steps to reform itself, and judg- 
ing from conditions in Taiwan there has 
been really much moral and practical im- 
provement, such is the dark record of the 
KMT that few would openly support it 
even now when the communists are mass- 
acring the Chinese and sacrificing them 
on the altar of world revolution for the 
greater glory of Russia’s empire. There 
have been many and serious suggestions 
that America take over; which means 
that the US after, having as is devoutly 
wished, driven the communist ‘usurpers 
from Peking will assume administrative 
duties not unlike those carried out in 
occupied Japan, and that such benevolent 
rule would last until a new Chinese gov- 
ernment could have been formed which 
would include Nationalist officials and 
‘titoist?’ communists as well as non-parti- 
sans such as the cream of the nation’s 
intelligentsia. ,Such political ideas are 
too visionary to be discussed seriously; 
it is up to the Chinese to find a govern- 
ment which will conform to the wishes 
of the people; which will serve the peo- 
ple’s interests, not oppress them; which 
will maintain internal and external peace, 
not launch on mass killings in the coun- 
try and abroad; which will, in short, be- 
have as a civilised organisation. « 


To rid themselves of the ruthless com- 
munists, the Chinese people see now only 
one course open: world war. Therefore 
they all talk of it, they all desire it, not 
next year but right now. Thus the aver- 
age Chinese’has become a “warmonger.’ 
He realises that with the deadly efficiency 
of the communist system and the great 
military power of Russia, China cannot 
dream of deliverance from the present 
affliction. Only a world war in which 
America will, it is hoped, smash Russia 
can’ bring about that state of affairs—the 
liberation of the Chinese from commun- 
ist oppression. Any development indica- 
tive of hardening of American determina- 


tion to resist Russian imperialism is wel- 


comed; any sign of appeasement and 
weakness, any effort to enter into nego- 
tiations with the Peking regime is ‘booed.’ 


The situation in China since the end 
of 195@.has very profoundly changed, and 
America is slowly getting aware of it. 
Other countries are bewildered and pre- 
fer to proceed with great caution; but 
the national desire expressed by the vast 
majority of the Chinese to see the over- 
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The Outlook in Canton 


While the military position of the com- 
munist armies in South China has been 
consolidated and an increase in the war- 
making potential of the Peking regime 
is noticed, the economic conditions of the 
people have undergone a change for the 
worse which since the beginning of the 
current year has given rise to alarm. 
Without the embroilment of the com- 
munist govt in the affairs of Korea the 
average Chinese would have had reason 
to look forward to steady improvement of 
his livelihood; but it is vain now to 
speculate how life of the people would 
have been affected by the Peking re- 
gime’s adoption of another course, In 
Canton more than in any other Chinese 
city the communist regime remains un- 
popular and the recent mass executions 
have not changed the outlook of the pub- 
lic unless in a way more definitely op- 
posed to the continuation of the present 
tulers. All the massive propaganda 
efforts haye finally proved so much waste 
of effort and money. This is admitted 
by. ‘cadres’—the Chinese Communist 
Party’s (CCP) shocktroops. 

The build-up of the military potential 
of the CCP armies is progressing: young- 
sters are rounded up and pressed into 
some sort of military service; production 
is, so far as not fully state controlled, 
‘streamlined’ by the authorities, from the 
top to the smallest hsien level, into the 
‘war-making commodities, and the ‘na- 
tional slogan’ is: all for the military (or 
rather for victory). The common people, 
of course, hate this war hysteria which 
is making them sick; all media of ‘cul- 
ture’ are abused by the authorities for 
one purpose only: to prepare the people 
for war, to boost production for, nota 
bene, war essential commodities includ- 
ing food grains for army stockpiling, to 


create an atmosphere of unbounded 
‘heroism’ combined with vicious hatred of 
the ‘imperialists.’ But one could afford 
to ignore all this fantastic war propa- 
ganda which shrieks from every news- 
paper, periodical, novel and other ‘litera- 
ture,’ screen and stage, if it were not for 
the fact that living conditions have so 
badly deteriorated. The Chinese are 
regarded as nothing better than cannon 
fodder, they have to. supply the ever 
thinning ranks of the forces now fighting 
—a losing battle—in Korea, they have to 
work on the roads, railways, state fac- 
tories, the innumerable govt offices for a 
pittance, never enough to provide the 
necessaries of life for their family mem- 
bers. Every boy and every girl who 
appear strong enough to take up ‘service 
for the nation’ are, by persuasion, threats 
and actual force, often against the united 
will of a rural community, compelled to 
obey the ‘wishes of the people’ as inter- 
preted by the CCP and its  terroristic 
cadres. At times, a conscientious ‘cadre’ 
will explain to the sad looking people 
who come under his ‘care’ that the CCP 
cannot but proceed as it does, that there 
is a war on which aims at the destruction 
of the Chinese people and that now is 
the hour of supreme sacrifice. With all 
the communist sales’ talk the people 
remain unconvinced, they only see that 
their life gets harder, that individual 
f;eedom, which the Chinese always cher- 
ished so highly, is being abrogated that 
a ruthless CCP machinery is at work to 
break any opposition, and that parents 
are no longer masters in their own house. 

What has created very bad biood and 
appears to be the beginning of the undo- 
ing of the CCP dictatorship is the mur- 
derous persecution of what may be termed 
‘anti-communists’. Thousands of inno- 


throw of communism in their country is 
working like a propelling force on the 
western and eastern democracies. Even 
the fence-sitters and appeasers, in east 
and west, are now feeling the new spirit 
which permeates the Chinese. 

Who could have foreseen the ways of 
Peking? When the communists took 
over and as from autumn 1949 consoli- 
dated their position all over the country, 
they met with goodwill at home and 
abroad. But they did their best to offend 
and insult, to alienate friendly feelings 
and to create, by degrees, revulsion. 
When the fact became obvious that 
Peking was uncompromisingly playing 
the Russian game of world conquest, and 
when the Korean war started which in a 
short time brought home to the world 
that communist China was going to be 
in the forefront of aggression, all illu- 
sions were shattered and the will to re- 
sist the peril hardened until today the 
fronts are drawn, clear and ominous. To 
look for a ‘settlement’ appears unrealis- 
tic; the determination on both sides—the 
communist side bent on subjection of the 
democratic world, the democratic side in 
no mood to allow any further inroad of 
the aggressors—augurs badly for ‘peace 
in our time.’ Rearmament is proceed- 
ing at high speed and the moment will 


come when the degree of preparedness 
has reached such a state that the out- 
break of the great conflict will, as it were, 
automatically occur. Or is one still to 
suppose that “wiser counsels’? will pre- 
vail, that the Kremlin will abandon, in the 
face of America’s progress in the produc- 
tion of fatal weapons, its schemes of 
world revolution? This would be more 
than any intelligent observer of the poli- 
tical life of this generation could dare to 
expect. And still there are such vision- 
aries, such apostles of peace who pro- 
claim that peace—the sort of peace we 
have been blessed with since the last 
great war ended—can be maintained and 
that all grievances can be amicably set- 
tled. If one only could believe that it 
was a matter of ‘settling of grievances,’ 
while it appears that the ultimate design 
of the communists as headquartered at 
the Kremlin remains, as Marx demanded 
and all good Bolsheviks insist, the estab- 
lishment by the use of force of a new 
society. The communists cannot be 
placated, they can only be defeated in 
their quest for making this earth into 
a “communist paradise.” Short of defeat- 
ing them, the democracies can prepare 
and remain prepared for the great strug- 
gle which, if we want to appear optimists, 
need never break out—qui vivra verra. 
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cent people have been machine gunned 
and to make this spectacle even more 
repulsive, there have been many public 
executions where real blood orgies have 
been celebrated in the true Bolshevik 
fashion. Every decent Chinese man’s or 
woman’s stomach turned when hearing 
of these massacres. It is beyond the 
average man’s comprehension that such 
blood-curdling misdeeds could have been 
perpetrated, and the feeling is spreading 
that the good name of Chinese humani- 
tarian civilisation, as it has persisted 
during the centuries, is now being badly 
compromised. A sense of deep unhappi- 
ness encompasses the people. Those who 
have read something of the vicious be- 
havior of the Nazis in their wholesale 
extermination campaigns during the last 
war, are now confronted with not dissi- 
miliar occurrences in their erstwhile celes- 
tial empire. If only these masskillings 
were concealed and the horrible publicity 
(with pictures) was abandoned—but to 
make things worse, as if the communists 
were incapable of understanding the 
Chinese mind, the CCP is brutally spot- 
lighting its violent excesses. Apart from 
the publicised killings, there are tens of 
thousands of so-called political suspects 
who have been taken away from their 
homes and detained God knows where; 
and their eventual extermination seems 
to be certain considering the mood the 
CCP is in, and also in view of the fact 
that the war reverses in Korea will, 
unless the communists make peace very 
fast, compel the communists to adopt 
even more stern measures to cow the 
murmuring people into submission. 

What has caused this outbreak of 
unprecedented violence? The CCP has 
been confident, until the beginning of 
this year, that the Korean war will not 
result in a disaster ior the ‘new China’, 
they hoped that this illadvised interven- 
tion may, by some negotiation with Rus- 
sian pressure and_ sabre-rattling, be 
brought to an end before the very fiber 
ot the Chinése nation was to disintegrate. 
While a show of strength and confidence 
was displayed, the CCP leadership was 
deadly afraid of the consequences which 
they had brought upon themselves by, 
it is surmised, following the orders of 
the Comintern when attacking the UN 
forces. As the military strength of the 
red Chinese armies was sapped and the 
‘victory’, so triumphantly promised a 
weary Chinese proletariat, practically 
vanished, the CCP high councils felt 
growing concern about the future of 
their dictatorship. With all fanfare of 
total mobilisation etc., the Chinese peo- 
ple could not be aroused; the war cry 
of Peking was heard but not obeyed. A 
feeling of panic was spreading in Peking. 
The slow response and even passive re- 
sistance of the people was noticed with 
alarm; those to be blamed for this lack 
of enthusiasm were the reactionaries, 
saboteurs and assorted bandits. To the 
slaugherhouse with them, that was the 
upshot of the CCP’s defeatist appraisal 
of the latest events which had seen the 
decimation of the communist hordes in 
Korea. The American strategy seemed 
to work, the reds were feeling it badly. 
In order to have the home front ‘appeas- 
ed’, the communist leadership, with 
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scientific thoroughness, embarked on the 
mass slaughter—dead men tell no anti- 
communist lies. 

The degree of savagery of the com- 
munists with their total disregard of the 
sanctity of human life has been proved, 
once again, when the massacres started. 
In the eyes of the communists human 
life is organic matter ; just as jungles are 
cleared by rooting out trees and bushes 
and creeping plants, in order to make 
room for new harvest land so are human 
beings exterminated to permit the crea- 
tion of a new society. 

The mass killings are believed to 
engender more opposition among the 
people but at the same time, with the 
nauseating publicity given to these 
slaughters and ‘judicial trials by people’s 
courts’, the intimidation is perfected 
until the spirit to resist is broken before 
it can manifest itself. The terror has 
just begun and it will run its course; 
meanwhile human lives will be sacrificed 
on the altar of the communist moloch. 

The land reform is progressng* in 
Kwangtung without any real opposition; 
the amount of intimidation has been 
sufficient to make obstreperous landlords 
aud other ‘vermin’ think twice before 
talkiag back. Whatever ‘reform’ is now 
ordered by the authorities, there is 
everywhere meek submission—and silent 
prayer for an end of this terror, The 
propaganda blares of ‘glorious future’, of 
‘constantly rising standard of living’, of 
‘production records’, of ‘ultra-efficient 
industry’, of ‘labor heroes and heroines 
toiling without even taking their meals 
only to serve the people’, of ‘making 
giant strides in the realm of culture,’ 
of ‘Russian brothers and sisters who 
help selflessly that China may progress’ 
and other rot. The reaction of the 
Chinese can be imagined; the common 
people are more cynical than the Euro- 
pean counterpart, they have seen through 
the mountains of meaningless words and 
they prefer to keep stony faces—to 
laugh at the craziness of. the communists 
nobody dares. 

Should an outside movement of libera- 
tion trom the communists get underway, 
the support of the majority of Cantonese 
appears assured. But the masses are 
weary and tired, they have no spirit to 

‘pull themselves together seeing the ruth- 
lessness of the communists, When the 
time for an uprising will come, which can 
only be sparked off by an invasion of the 
mainland, there will be another bloodbath. 
The mood of the people is ominous but 
their hands are tied. That their Day will 
rise they have confidence—but without a 
global war, it is feared, they wili have 
to endure oppression for many, many 
years. Under the seemingly quiet surface 
—as quiet as a cemetery—an anti-com- 
munist feeling is seething. 
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THE WORLD COTTON SITUATION IN 1950-51 


REVIEW BY THE INTERNATIONAL COTTON ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


(1) SUMMARY 

The 19oU-51 cotton season has wit- 
nessed the extraordinary coincidence of 
an unexpectedly small crop in the Unit- 
ed States, with a general upsurge in 
economic and textile activity which -has 
accompanied the deterioration in inter- 
national political atrairs. lt has precip- 
itated a disparity betweer. tne worid 
supply and requizements ox cotton. which 
has no preced=nt mm recent history. 

‘Lhe season opened wita a giopal carry- 
ever of cotton totalung 165 muwuon 
bales which, in relation to the consump- 
tion level ot the three preceding seasons, 
was about equivalent to the prewar 
average. lt was, however, unevenly dis- 
tributed, the Umited States having ac- 
cumuiated an abnormally large propor- 
tion in the course of price support 
gperations. Production, which had been 
expanaing continuously since the end of 
World war il, dropped sharply in the 
current season, aS a resuil OL acreage 
restuictions in the United States and 
Yrauner untavoraple gruwing cuLulwons 
on the North American continent and 
elsewhere. msStimated at some 27 muon 
bales, world production in 1Yo0U-b1 wall 
be apout 4 muiition bales smalier than in 
the preceaing season, ‘Lue sluval supply 
(carryover pius proautulon) at 43,5 muil- 
lion pales, tnerefore, nas alminisned to a 
level which is close to its postwar low 
ebb and wy prewar stanuardus 1S excep- 
tionally low. 

Un tne ovner hand, world consumption, 
which in the three precediug Seusuns had 


Note: Unless otherwise stated, all quant- 
itles expressed in pales reier to 
bales of 4/8 pounds net weignt, 
except in the case of tne Uniued 
States, where they refer to run- 


given scanty evidence of increasing to 
any appreciable extent, showed an up- 
ward tendency in the face of rising 
cotton prices toward the end of last 
season which developed into a sharp 
advance with the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea. As of mid-season 1950-51, 
there was considerable evidence indicat- 
ing a rate of consumption far surpassing 
any prewar or postwar norm. It had been 
clear Trom the beginning of the season 
that consumption at a normal rate would 
outstrip production and result in a con- 
siderable drarit on world stocks. The 
midseason rate, if contimued, would 
imply a reduction in stocks to an ex- 
tremely low level. It is questionable 
whetner cotton supply as presently dis- 
tributed could sustain such a rate, 

‘ihe current rate of consumption is, 
however, suscepubie to possunie modi- 
ficatson as a result of other vnan supply 
tactors. lt has been associated .to a not 
amcunsiae:abie eXvent Witla ImMcreasing 
investinent 1 or inventories OI textes 
in the Lace OL sharply aavancing cocon 
prices. Unce this aavance has run its 
course, the impetus to Invest wil be 
reauced. Strained Mnances may in any 
case cneck 1t. morevver, the accompauy- 
ing aavance of cotton texuue prices out 
OI r€iauon tO OtMer PriccS Nas unpaired 
tne avsurpllive Capaciry OL WtuMate clvl- 
llan Ouviets. IM Tocse Circuuusvauces, it 
Seems appropriate 10 take imo account 
Only Thuse yuius Waat have thus lar veen 
Made Wus season, anu accordingly to 
Plave World Cunsumpu0on av o1.0 or 32 
muu0on palieS M iyvvu-al aS compared 
Wltn ZY.d0 milion balcs last seasun. Lnis 
Cluargyead VOiuie WUUulUu LeSull ui a ue- 
cune in world stocks to 11.5 or 14 miuthon 


ming bales, bales, a carryover unprecedcntediy siuall. 
Table 1. Statistical synopsis of world cotton situation 
Cotton 

Season Opening Con- Closing Inter- Rayon 

beginning carry Produc- Total sump- carry- national Prices proauc- 
August 1 over tion supply tion overj tradet{ a tion tf 
Million Million US cts. Billion 

1934-35/1938-39 bales bales per lb, pounds 
average ...... 17.0 38.5 47.5 29.5 17.0 12.9 11.2 1.39 
ISSB-39- 7 ws ceerisis 24.8 29 5 54.3 30.5 23 6 12.0 9.0 2.24 
194647 ec ines 24.9 21.6 46.5 28.0 18.2 9.6 34.8 1.68 
1947-48 = ......... 18.2) 25.3 43 5 28.8 145 8.7 34.6 2.01 
1948-49... 14.5 29.0 43.5 28.3 14.8 «10.8 321.2 2.48 
yo Et 1 eee eee 14.6 obs 46.1 29.3 16 5 12.2 31.8 2.70 
BO506S 1% ss. aisusre as 16.5 27.2 43.7 32.0 117 11/5 40.7 3.35 
1934-35/1938-39 Indices Index Index Index 
average ...... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1938-39) ieee 146 97 114 103 139 93 80 161 
1946-47) 6... 146 71 98 95 107 74 311 121 
1947-48 = na. ca ee. 107 83 92 98 85 67 309 145 
1948-49... 85 95 92 96 87 84 288 178 
1949-50 —iw x... 87 103 97 99 97 95 284 194 
$950-S1 Sos esiemiacre 97 89 92 108 69 89 363 241 


+ Taking into account quantities destroyed. + Exports. 
Spot Market average for Middling 15/16” cotton. 
(fiber) and continuous filament yarn in calendar years 


** United States 10 
tt Production of rayon staple 
1934-38 and 1946-50. 


* Tentative estimate; prices for August-December only, 
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The most acute phase of the stringent 
supply/requirements situation is in the 
field of international trade. In order to 
sateguard sufficient supply for domes- 
tic users, exports of cotton from: the 
United States were placed under quan- 
titative control. The ensuing concentra- 
tion of importing countries’ demands 
confronted other exporting countries 
with the problem of safeguarding local 
‘needs and orderly marketing, and in a 
number of cases, temporary or partial 
embargoes were placed on shipments. 
The situation was subsequently eased 
somewhat by a raising of the export 
allocation in the United States. On the 
basis of this higher allocation and cur- 
vent assessments of crops infother ex- 
porting countries, however, world ex- 
ports in 1950-51 at about 11.5 million 
bales will fall significantly short of the 
12.2 million bales exported last season. 
And in the face of expanding consump- 
tion, the crucial question of the 1950-51 
season is whether this lower volume of 
export will meet all importing countries’ 
requirements. Given the overall limits, 
the problem is of course one of distri- 
bution. To the extent that policies add- 
ress themselves to this problem, as has 
been the case in the United States, and 
can be co-ordinated, it will be alleviated. 

Meantime, prices for cotton have 
climbed to peaks never before reached 
in the 20th century and out of relation 
to the generally advancing price struc- 
ture. On the basis of the average for 
last season, during which considerable 
support was given to them, prices in 
the United States had increased 34 per- 
cent by December 1950. ‘The advanc> 
elsewhere has generally been much 
greater and has been effected by size- 
able increases in export taxes, with 
which other exporting countries sought 
to curb inflationary pressures. Most 
striking is the great inccease in cotton 
prices in importing countries, where it 
constituted a further advance on that 
which followed currency devaluation last 
season, Between August 1949 and 
December 1950, prices for important 
growths of cotton in the United King- 
dom had almost doubled. 

World rayon consumption has also 
reached a record-breaking volume in 
1950 and has continued in short supply. 
Output increased by 24 percent between 
1949 and 1950, the increase being at- 
tributable both to the rehabilitation of 
formerly disused capacity and to ex- 
pansion in capacity. It is authoritatively 
estimated that world production absorb- 
ed 70 percent of capacity in 1949 and 87 
percent in 1950, while capacity itself is 
expected to be 9 percent larger by the 
end of 1951. Difficulties in obtaining 
sufficient pulp ‘supply are reported to be 
hampering expanded operations. Al- 
thougih the cotton/rayon price relation- 
ship continues to favor rayon, the short- 
age of fibers generally is the dominant 
feature of the current situation. 

Prospects for the forthcoming season 
are governed in a large measure by 
developments in the realm of interna- 
tional political affairs. It seems, how- 
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ever, that there may be increased com- 
petition for the factors involved in the 
production of both cotton and cotton 
textiles; that nevertheless an expansion 
in cotton output can be expected which 
may very well maintain the world supply 
and perhaps increase it; and that, cot- 
ton consumption may very well continue 
above the level prevailing last season 
despite the possibility of a subsidence 
of textile activity on investment ac- 
count, and in view of the possibility of 
an adjustment of cotton and cotton 
textile prices to correspond with the 
general price structure. 


(2) PRODUCTION 

World production in 1950-51 is cur- 
rently estimated at 27.2 million baies, 
about 4 million bales smaller than in 
the immediately preceding season and 
8.25 million bales less than the everage 
prewar (1934-38) world crop. The 
estimate for the current season is based 
for the most part on official or other 
reasonably firm forecasts of northern 
hemisphere crops. It takes into account 
unconfirmed reports, of ¢rops in the 
Soviet Union and China and Commercial 
appraisals of crop prospects for the 
southern hemisphere which are of neces- 
sity tcntative. The sharp drop in pro- 
duction this season is attributable to 
the introduction of restrictions on the 
planting of cotton in the United States 
and to rather unfavorable growing con- 
ditions on the North American and 
African continents. 

In the United States, acreage allot- 
ments were issued which in total would 
have produced a crop of 11.7 million 
bales, if such allotments had been fully 
taken up and if yields per acre had been 
normal. This would jhave represented a 
reduction of about 4 million bales on the 
preceding season’s crop. The acreage 
actualiy planted, however, was 14 per- 
cent less than the permissible limit, 
yields were 7 percent smaller than in 
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the preceding season and the crop was 
some 6 million bales smaller than in 
1949 and 2.5 million bales less than the 
prewar (1984-38) average. 
Notwithstanding the incipient decline 
in dollar prices, local prices for cotton, 
especially where currencies had been 
devalued, were relatively remunerative 
in 1949-50. In consequence, a widespread 
urge to increase cotton production out- 
side the United States was in evidence 
in 1950-51. Substantially larger areas 
were planted in Mexico, Turkey, Egypt, 
India and apparently also in China and 
the Soviet Union. In other countries, 
notably Pakistan, further progress was 
made in the planting of higher yielding 
varieties. The sharp rise in prices during 
the first half of the current season has 
given further impetus to cotton grow- 
ing in the Southern Hemisphere, where 
crops mature in the latter part of the 
international season. The effort to grow 
more cotton is expressed in more exten- 
sive planting in Argentina and in better 


cultural practices and financing in 
Brazil. 

The economic environment within 
which cotton growing is expanding 


varies widely from country to country. 
In a number of countries, notably on 
the American and African continents, 
resources of labor are generally quite 
fully employed and alternative opport- 
unities for employment in extractive 
and industrial fields have resulted in 
shortages of labour for cotton cultiva- 
tion. Competition from other agricul- 
tural commodities for labor and other 
agricultural resources is, of course, also 
a factor in this area but the emphasis 
in this respect, is greater in Asia where 
the labor supply is more abundant but 
increased food production is still a press- 
ing need, Meantime, an increasing 
supply of fertilizer and agricultural 
machinery has been forthcoming and is 
assisting the advance in cotton growing 
in many parts of the globe. 


Takle 2, Area planted to cotton and cotton production in specified countries 
1946-50 and 1950-51 
Area Production Percentage change 
1949-50 1950-51 1949-50 1950-51 from 1949-50 
Country final provisional final provisional to 1950-51 
estimate estimate estimate estimate Area Production 
1,000 acres 1,000 bales * Percent 
United States? .... 27,230 17,850 15,909 9,776 —34 —39 
WIGZICONs civesettessay<:= 1,357 1,779 958 1,020 -|-31 -|- 6 
1S YH 1-4 0 eete SN 5,200 aA 1,386 1,800 Se -|-30 
GD acres c.cs coiectare 296 se 318 325 ae 2 
AT PONUNA = Gx.,<00 ae 490 585 600 600 -|-19 me 
Bisty pie ee seis seems 1,756 2,050 1,805 1,737 -|-17 —4 
Aver, SUGAN . ces. 429 iF 305 320 ae -|- 5 
Br, Fr, and Bel 
PETICA I tir cis aieiersusxeis ae Ss 796 740 ee —T7 
SUURICCY tose eistaapacte.s €58 1,025 446 460 -|-19 -|- 3 
PAK IStall be sac ctone's,s 2,866 2,808 1,020 1,100 —2 -|- 8 
8 ao bt: Ye ear eer eae 10,496 ae 2,390 2,830 #% -|-18 
China Gecere «coer ae ne 1,700 2,600 he -|-53 
eS Sn ies tearaeete 2,700 3,000. -|-11 
OMCs ceiteesi. sate. 973 892 
World ese ane 31,300 27,200 —13 


* Bales of 478 pounds net, except for running bales for the United States. 
7 Acreage figures refer to harvested acreage; production has not been adjusted for 


ginning within season or “city crop.” 
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In the above circumstances, and con- 
sidering the physical limitations to ex- 
pansion and the fact that weather con- 
ditions in the middle East and in parts 
of Africa have not been favorable, the 
estimated increase in cotton production 
outside the United States, which totals 
some 2 million bales over last season’s 
outturn, can be regarded as a useful 
increment in view of the current world 
cotton supply problem. Its international 
significance is, however, limited by the 
facts that more than one-half of this 
increase is located in the Soviet Union 
and China and that in total, it offsets 
by only one third the curtailment in 
United States production. 


(3) CONSUMPTION 

In the three preceding seasons, con- 
sumption was in the region of 29 or 29.5 
million ibales and the global supply 
(carryover plus production) was on 
the whole adequate to that volume. True, 
there were individual areas of shortage, 
but United States policies of foreign 
aid gave access to the growing abund- 
ance of United States cotton supply, thus 
reducing shortages elsewhere to relative- 
ly small proportions. Consequently the 
volume of cotton consumption tended to 
be limited more by other than supply 
factors. These varied from country to 
country. In some, conditions of demand 
were such that textile consumption was 
not susceptible to any immediate sub- 
stantial increase and in others, textile 
production capacity was a limiting 
factor. But given these limitations in all 
countries where rayon supply was avail- 
able, it was tending to inhibit the con- 
sumption of cotton in an_ increasing 
number of end uses by virtue of its 
advantage in price and occasionally in 
quality. 

In the 1950-51 season, the emphasis 
has shifted toward supply as a factor 
governing consumption, particularly in 
countries dependent on imported cotton, 
which in 1949-50 accounted for over 40 
percent of global consumption. The 
sharp fall in the world supply resulting 
from the unexpectedly small crop in 
the United States is, of course, of 
fundamental importance. It has at once 
imposed closer physical limits to con- 
sumption and to some extent stimulated 
it. At the same time, powerful new 
forces of much broader economic signi- 
ficance have been at :work,, whose im- 
mediate effect has also been to increase 
investment in textiles and consequently 
the consumption of cotton. 

It is not clear how far this develop- 
ment will or can continue. Very broadly 
it depends (a) on the textile cost and 
price structure and the pattern of world 
income and demand which ultimately 
emerges (after the current economic 
transition) and (b) on whether current 
financial and raw material resources 
can support the volume of investment 
indicated in addition to current consump- 
tion requirements. The recent rise in 
textile raw material costs is now being 
followed by an advance in textile wage 
rates.But once cost and price advances 
have run their course, part of the im- 
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petus to invest will have been removed. 
On the other hand, ultimate world out- 
lets for textiles may very well prove to 
have been favorably affected by recent 
economic developments. In view of the 
incidence of rearmament expenditure 
on civilian purchasing power, textile 
outlets among imporiant segments “of 
the industrial populations of the globe 
seem unlikely to increase and may \pos- 
sibly diminish. On the other hand, 
mounting defense requirements and 
enlarged (export) outlets for textiles 
among primary producing populations, 
whose wer capita consumption has 
hitherto been relatively low and who 
have reaped the benefit of recent ad- 
vances in raw material prices, could 
more than offset any such diminution. 
Meantime, liquid resources of textile 
manufacturerers and traders may be 
strained in the carrying of heavy stocks 
at increased prices and there is a pos- 
sibility that notwithstanding any pre- 
ference to invest, mill operations for 
this purpose may be cut short. Such a 
development may not be general, how- 
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ever, and would appear to be more 
remote in the case of cotton importing 
countries, than the possibility of cur- 
tailment due to insufficient raw material 
supply, 

In total, stocks of cotton in importing 
countries at the beginning of the current 
season were somewhat smaller than a 
year earlier. On average they were 
equivalent to about 4 moriths’ consump- 
tion at the 1949-50 rate. However, new 
supply from exporting countries is re- 
stricted and unlikely to reach last sea- 
gon’s level. It appears therefore that 
consumption at current higher levels in 
importing countries will only escape the 
depressing effect of supply stringency, 
in the event a pattern of international 
trade develops which takes into account 
the stock and other textile production 
requirements of individual countries. 


In the above circumstances, a forecast 
of world consumption in 1950-51 is ne- 
cessarily largely conjectural. It may, 
however, be approached statistically as 
in Table 3. 


Table 3, Cotton consumption in specified countries 
Annual rate since 
1949-50 beginning 
Country final Lastest 12 months 1950-51 season 
estimate No. of 
Ending Total months Rate 
1,000 bales 1,000 bales 1,000 bales 

Wniteds Statess isis. coceocna- 8,870 Nov. 9,560 4 10,863 

Canada BS a AE OOP ACO ae 421 Nov, 453 4 462 

United Kingdom)... ci20.058 2,095 Oct 2,127 3 2,214 

POMC! les apvsi: elste isis’ < Greietsiere S 1,126 Oct. 1,163 3 1,160 

Utah ye emer Mee cmyowen scins sihakae 946 Sept 972 2 810 

West Germany2 osteo 862 Oct. 926 3 1,036 

ES ONO UUIVE Meee faxes) cha atasasccseioichcs Rises 410 Sept 466 2 546 

Netherlands: ii. = aciccenceeics's 285 Nov. 290 4 306 

Japan weet ccsctseresserone 1,031 Nov. 1,213 4 1,449 

Indra iGnillonly)) =o. sare os 3,050 Aug 3,025 1 2,856 
Total specified countries .... 19,096 

Other (incl. “destroyed”) 10,500 as ie 
World ‘total 74. eee. 2 29,596 


Consumption in the specified countri 
totaled 19.1 million Wales in 1949-50. 
Statistics as far forward as are avail- 
able show that in total, these countries 
had consumed about 20.2 million bales 
in the latest 12 months but that the 
annual rate on the basis of the initial 
months of the current season, was 21.6 
million bales. The countries specified 
are of course those which also engage 
largely in international trade in cotton 
and insofar as United States cotton sup- 
ply is a limiting factor, the consumption 
in the other specified countries may 
vary in an inverse sense to that in the 
United States. On the whole, however, 
and on the basis of available informa- 
tion there appears to be a prospect of 
consumpthion in. these countries reach- 
ing a total in 1950-51 which is 1.5 or 
even 2 million bales larger than in 
1949-50. 

Other important segments of world 

misuimption are largely dependent year 

y year on the crup harvested locally. 
These are in India and other unspecified 
countries, including the Soviet Union and 


China. Reliable reports from India sug- 
gest that production in 1950-51 may be 
400,000 bales larger than in the preced- 
ing .season which should benefit con- 
sumption unless it is offset by reduced 
imports. Press reports on crops in other 
countries suggest a possible increase in 
consumption of 800,000 bales. 

On the above bases, the increments 
total 2.5 or possibly 3 million bales and 
world consumption of cotton may be 
tentatively set ‘at 32 million bales or 
somewhat more for 1950-51 as compared 
with 29.5 million bales in 1949-50. The 
circumstances discussed earlier in the 
report should, however, ge borne in 
mind in connection with these figures. 


(4) STOCKS 

The world carryover at the beginning 
of the current season totaled about 16.5 
million bales, between 6 and 7 months’ 
consumption at the preceding season’s 
rate, a ratio not very different to the 
prewar average. In United States, stocks 
aceounted for 6:8 million bales or the 
equivalent of over 9 months’ consump- 
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tion. The 1949-50 world supply/con- 
sumption balance had resulted in a 
downward movement in world prices and 
during last season, there had been a 
further accumulation of stocks in the 
United States acquired in the course of 
price support operations, Such stocks 
totaled 4.5 million bales on August 1, 
1950, but with the upward movement in 
prices which followed the introduction 
of acreage restrictions and with con- 
sumption on the. upgrade, they moved 
quickly into commercial channels in the 
early months of the current season. 


Table 4, World stocks of cotton 
At Aug. 1 At August 
1, 1950 
as number 
of months 
consump- 
tion at 
Country 1949 1950 1949- 
1,000 1,000 50 rate 
bales bales Months 
Net exporting 
countries: 
United States .. 5,287 6,846 9.3 
Other net export- 
ing countries 
(excl. U.S.S.R.) 2,477 2,592 — 
Net importing 
countries: 
Europe:— 
United Kingdom 1,625 1,397 8.0 
France: ifs. = 311 485 5.2 
W. Germany .. 167 283 3.9 
Italy’ o.< eee 354 324 4.1 
Belgium ..... 85 130 3.8 
Netherlands .. 56 99 4.3 
Other European 650 587 3.1 
Other:— 
India. we. Jee: 1,372 — 1,250 4.9 
Japa. sade se 389 318 3.7 
China. vos..aceck 680 560 3.0 
Others: saa..06 251 257 2.7 
U.S.S.R 785 715 4.0 
Afloat. .dcpadans 249 673 _ 
World total ... 14,738 16,576 6.8 
Outside the United States, stocks 


totaled about 9.7 million bales at the 
beginning of the season, about the 
same as a year earlier and equivalent 
to nearly 6 months’ consumption. The 
stock position of individual countries 
had varied in different directions during 
1949-50 but in total, stocks in producing 
(net exporting) countries were slightly 
higher, while those in consuming *(net 
importing) countries were somewhat 
lower. 

Developments during the current sea- 
son have disproved the apparent overall 
adequacy of the. world stocks at the 
beginning, inasmuch as production has 
suffered from relatively unfavorable 
growing conditions while consumption 
has mounted to an extraordinarily high 
level. 

With world production in 1950-51 
estimated at only 27 million bales and 
consumption tentatively placed at 31.5 to 
32 million bales, there is the prospect 
of stocks being drawn down by 4.5 to 
5 million bales in the course of the cur- 
rent season. In this event, the 1951-52 


1951 


season would open with a world carry 
over of only 11.5 or 12 million bales which 
is scarcely 4-1/2 months’ consumption 
at the rate estimated for 1950-51, 

The draft on stocks must of necessity 
come, for the greater part, from United 
States. Some reduction in stocks in a 
few other producing countries and in 
the United Kingdom may be possible 
but it is doubtful whether this will con- 
tribute more than one-half million bales 
to closing the envisaged gap. In this 
event stocks in the United States would 
fall from 6.8 million to between 2.0 and 
2.5 million bales and those elsewhere 
Aertel to 9.2 million bales by August 
1, 1951. 


(5) INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

The international movement of cotton 
in 1950-51 is dominated by suppy con- 
siderations, The larger and freer volume 
of trade which was developing in 1949-50 
on the basis of an expanding exportable 
supply and United States foreign aid 
programs, has been replaced by a re- 
stricted and closely regulated trade as a 
result of the dearth of supply in rela- 
tion to requirements. 

The radically changed situation stems 
from the coincidence of an unexpectedly 
small crop in the United.States with the 
rise of world consumption to an excep- 
tionally high plane. In order to safezuard 
sufficient supply for domestic users, 
exports from the United States were 
placed under control. 

The first allocation on October 10, 
1950 provided for the release of only 2.0 
million bales during the first 8 months 
of the season compared to exports of 
6:8 million bales during all of last 
season. Such a reduction in the export- 
able supply could not fail to produce 
repercussions elsewhere. In order to 
meet their requirements, importers be- 
sieged other sources of supply. They in 
turn found it necessary to suspend ae 
ports temporarily and particularly 
order to provide for domestic yocuire: 
ments and provide for an _ orderly 
execution of contracts. Later export quota 
for the United States was raised so as 
_ to provide a release of about 4 million 
' bales during the first 8 months and 
there was a possibility that additional 
quantities might be allocated jor che 
last four months. This increase tended 
to alleviate somewhat the tense cotton 
situation. 

It is virtually certain, however, that 
the total volume of world trade in cot- 
ton in 1950-51 will be considerably 
smaller than in the preceding season, 
despite the rising volume of consump- 
tion. Estimated increases in production 
outside the United States total some 2 
million bales but about 1.5 million bales 
of this is attributable to India, China 
and the Soviet Union where it will be 
absorbed by domestic requirements. 
Thus the major exporting countries, 
other than the United States might be 
in a position to increase their exports 
by one-half million bales. In view of the 
uncertainty attaching to the outcome 
ot Southern Hemisphere harvests, any 
significant export from stocks is left 
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out of account at this stage. Accordingly, 
with United States exports possibly 
diminishing from 5.8 to 4 or 4.5 million 
bales and exports from other countries 
nossibly increasing from 6.5 to 7 mil- 
lion bales, world trade in cotton ap- 
pears likely to decline from 12.2 million 
bales in 1949-50 to between 11 and 11,5 
million bales in 1950-51. 
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Whether this reduced volume of export 
supply will be sufficient to meet require- 
ments of all importing countries on the 
basis of their stocks and the volume of 
consumption which the situation demands 
and which other factors in textile pro- 
duction will permit, is the crucial ques- 
tion of the 1950-51 season. On the evi- 
dence thus far, it seems unlikely. The 
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problem is, of course, one of distribution 
and to the extent that it justifies in the 
opinion of governments, a concern which 
leads to canscious direction of trade in 
a coordinated sense, it is likely to be 
alleviated. 


(6) PRICES 

The great strain on cotton supply 
indicated in the preceding sections has 
brought abeut an ascent in prices to 
peaks unprecedented in the 20th Century. 

Converting to United States cur- 
rency and taking the average of the 
1949-50 season as a base, prices had 
advanced 84 percent in the United 
States, 75 percent in Mexico, 99 percent 
in Brazil, 32. percent in Pakistan, 56 
percent: im Egypt, and 49 percent in 
Peru, by December 1950. 

In ‘the course of last season, it was 
evident that. with the accumulation of 
supply on the one hand and the allevi- 
ation of the world dollar shortage 
through E.C.A; on the other, a higher de- 
gree of alignment between prices of cot- 
tons of different growths was developing 
on the basis of the United States support 
price. By June 1950, however, the effect 
of acreage restrictions in the United 
States and the disappointing Brazilian 
crop were exerting upward pressures 
on prices. The outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea and the emergence of an un- 
expectedly small crop in the United 
States thereafter precipitated sharp 
advances. 

Until November, the general trend of 
prices was upwards but the price spread 
between United States and _ other 
growths varied as markets for one or 
the other broadened or contracted in 
the face of the series of export restric- 
tions, regulations and taxes which came 
into force. Thus the introduction of 
export allocations for United States 
cotton was followed by a levelling off 
of prices in that country but by notable 
advances elsewhere. The inflationary 
effects of these advances on the domes- 
tic economies of some. exporting” ‘coun- 
tries was to some extent absorbed by 
substantially increased export taxes. 
On the other hand, the full impact of 
the advance in cotton prices was felt 
in importing countries where it consti- 
tuted a further advance on that which 
followed devaluation last season and 
where with few exceptions, stocks were 
too low to effect any significant amelio- 
ration. F 

That prices for cotton have moved 
out of line with prices in general, there 
is no doubt. Other commodities, particul- 
arly raw materials, have also advanced 
sharply in price under the impact of 
increased defense and commercial 
demads. Apparently, however, the 
incidence of these demands is in general 
‘lighter or the supply situation is in 
general less acute than in the case of 
cotton. 

The disparity in favor of cotton has 
greatly enhanced its attractiveness from 
the standpoint of production but has at 
the same time, reduced its competitive- 
ness in relation to synthetic fibers. 
There are, however, two broad qualifica- 
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tions to the repercussions which might 
be expected. The first is that in a gen- 
eral upward movement in prices such 
as is here evident, prices of manufac- 
tured goods may very well continue to 
advance while prices for raw materials 
level off. The second is that factors 
other than normal economic ones, may 
limit the extent to which cotton produc- 
tion on the one hand and synthetic fiber 
production on the other will respond to 
current price. relationships. 
(7) COMPETING FIBERS 

With the demand for all fibers at 
unprecedentedly ‘high levels and under 
the spur of developing shortages of 
natural fibers, accompanied by favorable 
price relationship, world rayon produc- 
tion (to which consumption may be 
assumed equal) is estimated to have 
reached an all time record of 8,350 
million pounds (equivalent to 7.5 million 
bales) in 1950; which is 24 percent 
higher than the level attained in 1949 
and about 50 percent higher than in 1939. 

This greatly increased production over 
the previous year has been made pos- 
sible both by‘continued expansion of 
rayon capacity ‘and by a fuller utiliza- 
tion of existing plants. Idle capacity 
(largely concentrated in Japan, Italy 
and Germany) accounting for some 30 
percent of the world total at the end of 
1949 diminished to an estimated 13 per- 
cent by the end of 1950. Meanwhie, 
world rayon capacity is expected to be 
9 percent larger by the end of 1951. 

The following table shows the trend 
in the eapacity/production relation for 
the world as ‘a whole: 
World capacity and production of rayon 


Item 1949 1950 1951 
Million pounds 
World capacity ... 3,843* 3,850+ 4,1881 
World production 2,704 3,350t 
Percent 


Annual production 

as a percentage 

of capacity at end 

OF CU VOaP tensa aes 70.4 67.0 

* As March 1950, + Estimate for end 
of year, + Estimate. 

Source: Textile Economics Bureau 

(Rayon Organon), 

Whether rayon production can be still 
further expanded will also depend upon 
the raw material supplies, particularly 
the availability of pulp, linters and sul- 
hur, which are in short supply due 
in part to the increased industrial 
demand for thesé materials in connection 
with rearmament. In the case of linters, 
the cut in United States cotton produc- 
tion and subsequent export controls has 
reduced available supply, 

Assuming the maintainance of demand 
for fibers at current levels and a larger 
world supply of cotton next season, 
there should be increased competition 
between cotton and rayon in which the 
usual considerations of relative quality 
and price will be of greater importance. 

Table 5 shows the capacity /production 
relationship for the main rayon produc- 
ing countries, both for rayon staple and 
filament yarn, 
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Table 5, Rayon production and capacity 
United e Other Other 
Item King- Ger- West Eastern Total Coun- World 
dom France many Italy Europe Europe Europe U.S.A. Japan tries total 


Million pounds 
Staple fiber 
Production 1949 0.2. o./seminisaere 113 57 265 80 170 80 465 195 60 43 1,063 
Production rate 1950* ....... 169 93 2487 102 n.a, n.a, na. 304 133 na, n.a. 
Capacity, March 1950 ........ 165 114 330 286 219 120 1,234 304 208 74 1,820 
Est, capacity, Dec. 1951 ...... 165 136 360 264 249 121 1,295 304 238 123 1,860 
Percent 
Percent capacity used, 1950 .. 100 82 15 36 Nn,a. na, n,a, 100 64 n.a, n.a. 
Increase in capacity, Dec, ’51 
compared to March 1950 ... = 19 9 -6 14 1 5 —_ 14 66 8 
Filament yarn Million pounds 
Production, 1949)". .<cucseces. sie 167 102 110 ‘110 106 39 634 799 66 142 ~=-1,641 
Production rate 1950 * ....... 191 17 102+ 96 na, n.a, Nn,a. 921 95 na, n.a. 
Capacity, March 1950 ........ 200 126 130 154 134 50 794. 934 106 189 2,023 
Est, capacity, Dec. 1951 ...... 235 148 140 176 156 50 905 936 142 245 2,228 
Percent 
Percent capacity used, 1950 .. 96 61 718 82 n,a. na. na. 99 90 n.a, N.a. 
Increase in capacity Dec, °51 
compared to March 1950 ... 18 17 8 15 16 — 14 2 34 30 10 
Total rayon Million pounds 
Productions1940 Ty grcacc oss < ots 280 159 375 190 276 119 1,399 994 126 185 2,704 
Production rate 1950 * ...... 360 170 3507 198 N.a, n.a, na. 1,255 228 na, 3,350 
Capacity, March 1950 ........ 365 240 400 440 353 170 2,088 1,238 314 263 3,843 
Est, capacity, Dec. 1951 ...... 400 284 500 440 405 171 2,200 1,240 380 368 4,188 
Percent 
Percent capacity used, 1950 .. 99 71 76 45 ri: ap ie n.a, 99 73 Ra, 87 
Increase in capacity Dec, ’51 
campared to SMareh 1950 ... 10 18 9 — 15 1 8 == 21 40 9 


rr ne EEE 


* Based on monthly returns available. +t West Germany only. 
Sources: Rayon Organon and Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, U.N.O. 
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(8) PROSPECTS FOR 1951-52 : 

The outlook for cotton next season 1s 
governed in a large measure by deve- 
lopments in connection with the cur- 
rently unsettled state of world political 
affairs and the repercussions of defense 
programs. It seems that a higher degree 
of employment of productive resources 
generally will increase competition for 
labor and other factors, such as manu- 
factured materials, fuel, etc., involved 
in the production of both cotton and 
textiles in 1951-52. The situation will 
vary from country to country but there 
is reason to suppose that cotton pro- 
ducing and consuming countries which 
are most highly industrialized, will find 
this problem most pressing. In this 
connection it may be noted that con- 
sumption (and the international trade 
associated with it) may be affected to 
a greater extent than production. Jn 
both cases, however, a more extensive 
use of the factors involved may raise 
the limits which they might otherwise 
impose. The yield of production may of 
course also vary from natural causes. 


Currently developing changes in the 
structure of world income will be having 
their effects on the volume and. pattern 
of demand for cotton and textiles, in 
1951-52. The swing of purchasing power 
in favor of primary producing areas and 
adversely to industrial areas, is on the 
whole potentially favorable to world 
demand for textiles, since standards of 
textile consumption in many of the 
former areas are relatively low and 
susceptible to increase, while the 
incidence of reduced real income in the 
latter areas would be likely to fall in 
the first place on goods other than tex- 
tiles. Moreover, to the extent that there 
are military requirements for textiles, 
normal economic considerations are of 
lesser importance. 


The volume of demand for cotton and 
for textiles which actually materialize 
in 1951-52, however, will also depend on 
the prices and costs of these’ commodi- 
ties. It has been noted earlier that the 
price of cotton thas advanced to vir- 
tually unprecedented levels, that cot- 
ton textile prices have followed this 
advance and that this development has 
been accompanied by large scale 
investment in or inventory buying of 
Xextiles. The- prospective increas2. in 
¢otton production (see below), if not 
at supply in 1951-52, may very well stem 
the upward movement in prices. Such 
& development would also tend to check 


the investment in textiles which is pre-. 


gently bolstering the consumption of 
eotton, although in the situation 
indicated in the first paragraph, 
increases in manufacturing costs cannot 
be ruled. out as.a further stimulus to 
investment. 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIB 
‘or 1948-49, 1949-50 and pro 


Country & Stocks 
Aug. 1 


year * 


Supply 
Produc- 


tion. 


Net exporting coumtries 


North America: 
United States 
1948-49 3,080 
1949-50 5,287 
1950-51 - 6,846 


Mexico 
1948-49 100 
1949-50 112 
1950-51 209 
South America: 
Brazil 
1948-49 888 
1949-50 590 
1950-51 530 
Peru 
1948-49 125 
1949-50 138 
1950-51 17 
Argentina 
1948-49 423 
1949-50 446 
1950-51 611 
Africa: 
Egypt 
1948-49 756 
1949-50 563 
1950-51 452 
A, E. Sudan 
1948-49 142 
1949-50 96 
1950-51 15 
Br, East Africa 
Uganda i 
1948-49 50 
1949-50 110 
1950-51 75 
Br. West Africa 
Nigeria 
1948-49 21 
1949-50 20 
1950-51 10 


Fr, Equatorial 
Africa 


1948-49 6&4 
1949-50 64 
1950-51 64 
Belgian Congo 
1948-49 92 
1949-50 47 
1950-51 48 
Asia & Oceania; 
Turkey 
1948-49 95 
1949-50 « 74 
1950-51 81 
Pakistan 
1948-49 val 
1949-50 93 
1950-51 121 
U.S. S. R. 
1948-49 820 
1949-50 785 
1950-51 T15 


14,649 
15,973 
9,776 


552 
958 
1,020 


1,500 
1,380 
1,800 


310 
318 
325 


455 
600 


Net importing countries 


Europe 
United Kingdom 
1948-49 1,396 
1949-50 1,625 
1950-51 1,397 


onomic Review Ma 5 


UTION 
ional estimates of 


163 
245 
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2,256 
1,883 


Total sup- 

ply & dis- Consump- 
Imports tribution 

1,000 bales ¢ 


17,892 
21,505 


654 
1,072 


OF COTTON BY COUNTRIES 
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tion ¢ 


Distribution 

Stocks 

Exports July 31 
4,748 5,287 
5,771 6,846 
232 112 
533 209 
953 590 
595 530 
232 138 
224 171 
28 446 
45 611 
1,700 563 
1,647 452 
334 96 
326 75 
250 110 
320 75 
36 20 
60 10 
110 64 
120 64 
235 47 
217, 48 
135° 74 
218 81 
680 93 
864 121 
550 785 
650 715 
7 1,625 
19 1,397 


the other hand if a crop of 32 million 
bales or less in harvested, the total 
supply in 1951-52 may be scarcely as 
large as in 1950-51, 
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In the ultimate analysis, however, it Supply Total sup- Distribution 
has to be noted that cotton and cotton Country & Stocks Produc- ply & dis- Consump- Stocks 
textile prices have moved out of line year * Aug. 1 tion Imports tribution tion?+ Exports July 31 
with the general price structure. Even a 
in countries where consumers’ incomes France 1,000 bales ¢ 
have advanced with prices of the pri- foaeee ar =a or ae nee ie 311 
mary commodities, the advance may not 1950-51 485 es x a 160 = 485 
have ee open to seed en - a pntersa os — 
creased cost of cotton textiles. uc. 
depends on the source of textile supply. aes as melt ( be 575 = 167 
In the circumstances envisaged, how- 1950-51 9203 eT sai ee 862 = 283 
ever, unless the average price is lowered Italy i =. saa 
(and the scope for this will depend to 1948-49 390 12 897 1,299 945 = 354 
a considerable extent on the cost of 1949-50 354 9 911 1,274 950 be 394 
cotton) consumption of cotton textiles 1950-51 324 12 — — a= = ue 
and ultimately of raw cotton, seems Belgium 
unlikely to escape the adverse effect. 1948-49 118 = 350 468 361 22 85 
On the whole, however, it seems likely reed ri ie 455 540 410 = 130 
at this stage that world cotton consump- Netherl eas = = a == = aaa 
tion in 1951-52 will continue in excess 1948-49 64 = 239 303 247 = 56 
of the level prevailing during 1947-48/ 1949-50 56 a) 328 384 285 my 99 
1949-50 (28.7 to 29.6 million bales a 1950-51 99 ae az = eo pat = 
year). Whether it will approach or equal Greece 
the current rate of 31.5 to 32 million 1948-49 21 54 25 100 86 = 14 
bales is problematical. 1949-50 14 72 41 127 95 _ 32 
A 1950-51 32 92 — = — — — 
The prospects for production and Spain 1 
supply in 1951-52 can be +‘entatively ee nN ie as oe ae = ue 
assessed in more precise terms. In the 1950-51 55 10 i es ad =. ee 
United States, there will be no acreage Switzerland 
restrictions in force and a crop of 16 1948-49 91 _ 103 194 132 1 61 
million bales is hoped for as compared 1949-50 61 = 155 216 140 1 15 
with scarcely 10 million in 1950-51. A oo 1 a = was a = = 
crop of 16 million bales was produced 1948-49 9 a 105 114 71 = 43 
in 1949-50 but the United States econo- 1949-50 43 — 91 134 97 — 37 
my was not then as fully employed as 1950-51 37 = = — as a sels 
it promises to be in 1951-52. More- ma 4 x $8 : 
Over, growing conditions were rather 1949-50 h = 45 49 ee 7 - 
favourable and yields per acre were 1950-51 9 = = — = as =— 
above normal. Special efforts are, how- Sweden 
ever, being made to achieve the en- ee ihe = ae ae a — 69 
visaged volume. 1950-51 56 Fal pit a es: a a 
In view of current favourable prices Asia and other 
for cotton there is some reason to be- oe ots Boe 3.000 380 5265 ache 589 ea 
lieve that a further expansion in cotton 1949-50 1,372 2390 950 4,712 3,250 212 1,250 
growing will take place in other parts 1950-51 1,250 2,830 _ — — ss ee 
of the globe, although international ten- Japan 
sions may turn attention again to food 1948-49 235 2 926 1,163 771 = 392 
“crops, as it has in Egypt. Plans for ey a : rad oii: 1,128 re 316 
expanded production have, however, been China a oad a 
reported from Mexico, Turkey and other 1948-49 1,060 2,120 550 3,730 3,050 = 680 
parts of the Eastern Hemisphere. 1949-50 680 1,700 450 2,830 2,270 _ 560 
1950-51 560 2,600 _ —_— — as = 
On the assumption that United States Australia 
hopes are realized, world production 1948-49 26 1 74 101 79 — 22, 
might advance to as much as 34 million 1949-50 22 2: 70 94 713 —_— 21 
bales as compared to 27 million bales 1950-51 21 4 = = _ _ _ 
during the current season. Otherwise, Canada ’ 
it would seem not unreasonable to look 1948-49 82 = 357 439 383 _ 56 
forward to a world crop of possibly 32 1949-50 56 = 414 470 421 _ 49 
million bales. If as is earlier envisaged, 1950-51 49 a = ca = aa = 
the world carryover at the end of the Others 
current season amounts to no more than 1948-49 691 746 1,824 3,261 2,248 327 686 
11.5 million bales, (compared to 16.5 1949-50 686 232 1,855 3,478 2,403 415 655 
million bales at the beginning _ of the ae 655 918 = ca = a Po 
Be re ae 1948-49 14,113 28,962-—11,025 — 28,765 10,843 «(14,492 
advent of a 34 million bale crop. On ae is'001 ee thpeS pa Segn 1225t hae 


* Year beginning August 1, {Includes estimates for cotton burned or other- 


wise destroyed and for household consumption. 


cept for running bales for the U.S, 


t Bales of 478 pounds net, ex- 
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East Pakistan Ports 


The port of Chittagong serves Eastern 
Pakistan. This Port was handed over to 
Pakistan in an underdeveloped state, 
with meagre facilities and dilapidated 
equipment which had borne the brunt “of 
World War II. At the time of “parti- 
tion’ Chittagong had a jetty frontage 
of only about 2300 feet comprising 4 
berths 41-51 years old, capable of accom- 
modating 4 ships and handling 5 lakh 
tons of cargo annually. The Equipment 
which was 20-25 years old had almost 
outlived its utility. Consequently the 
Government had to plan for the develop- 
aent of this port practically from the 
date of “partition”. Work on the deve- 
lopment of the Port started soon after 
partition and the plans were djvided 
into short term and long term. The 
short term plan included the construc- 
tion of a steel pile jetty, extension of 
existing jetties so as to accommodate 
ships of larger size, jnstallation of river 
moorings and floating jetties and exten- 
sion and reconstruction of existing sheds 
and rebuilding of marshalling yards. 
The short term development plan has 
already been completed at a cost of 
about Rs. 1 crore. 

The long term plans for the develov- 
ment of the port which have been fina- 
lized comprise the construction of addi- 
tional jetty berths, rehabilitation of 
existing ones, provision of modern 
mechanjcal equipment and replacement 
of the old ones and augmentation of 
the general port facilities including 
shedding space and warehousing accom- 
modation purported to increase the over- 
all handling capacity of the port to 30 
lakhs to tons per annum. The plans 
which are estimated to cost about 15 
crores of rupees are likely to be ac- 
complished by 1958. 

The chief exports are jute, tea, wax 
while the chief imports are foodgrains, 
salt, coal, sugar and cotton piece goods. 
The clearing work at Chittagong in the 
beginning bristled with difficulties due 
to inadequate port facilities by way of 
berths, godowns etc. at the time of 
‘partition’ but the difficulties have been 
largely overcome by the ‘steps so far 
taken. The port can at present berth 15 
ships at a time and the handling capacity 
has also increased to over 20 lakh tons 
per annum. The extension’ of the port 
facilities coupled with the introduction 
of the scheme whereby shipping has been 
rationalised, the delays to ships at Chit- 
tagong have been appreciably reduced 
and ships which had to wait for weeks, 
nay months, have not now to wait for 
more than a fortnight. 

The question of relieving the burden 
on the Chittagong Port and the East 
Bengal Railway by establishing a second 
port in East Bengal has been engaging 
the attention of the Government since 
early 1948. With this end in view the 
surveys of the rivers in East Bengal 
were undertaken in 1948-49 and 1949-50 
by the Royal Pakistan Navy and the 
Director of Navigation and it was found 
that a safe anchorage for deep sea-going 
vessels could conveniently be established 


near Khulna on the River Pussar which 
offered good navigational facilities. 

In April, 1950, the Government ap- 
pointed an ad-hoc Committee of experts 
to report on the location of an anchorage, 
equipment required for that purpose, 
staff needed, administrative machinery 
for the Anchorage and the capital and 
recurring expenditure etc. for the 
Scheme. : . 

The Committee submitted its report in 
May. This report was carefully examined 
and the Scheme received financial appro- 
val in July, 1950, and since then the 
Government have been making every 
effort to put the scheme in effect. The 
scheme has been dpproved for a period 
of one year only for the present. The 
River Pussar is at present being surveyed 
for finding a permanent location for the 
Port as near Khulna as possible. 

The following action has so far been 
completed:— (i) The anchorage limits 
and the limits of the navigational portion 
of the Pussar River have been defined. 
(ii) Port dues applicable at the Anchor- 
age have been notified. (iii) Chalna 
Anchorage Rules have been published. 
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These cover licencing fees, various 
charges and other rules, etc. applicable 
to ships entering the Anchorage. (iv) 
Fees regarding Pilotage, hauling, moor- 
ing etc. etc. have been published as also 
the river dues and water supply charges 
etc. f 

The Government have appointed an 
Officer-in-Charge, a pilot and Accounts 
Officer. Subordinate staff has also been 
recruited. Another Pilot has been select- 
ed and efforts are being made to recruit 
an Engineer and a Master for the tug 
and the pilot vessel which have been 
purchased. A river surveyor is also to 
be recruited. 

As regards the equipment needed for 
the Anchorage efforts were made to 
procure the necessary equipment with 
great speed and in this connection an 
officer of the Supply Department and 
the Director of Navigation were charged 
with making purchases from the United 
Kingdom and the continent. | 

The first mooring was laid at the 
Anchorage and the Anchorage was open- 
ed to shipping on 11 December 1950 when 
the first vessel “City of Lyons” entered 
Chalna and was safely moored at the 
Anchorage. Before allowing the first 
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FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


SUSPENSION OF AMERICAN AID TO JAPAN 
AND EFFECTS ON JAPAN’S ECONOMY 


Since Korea, the progress of Japan’s 
Overall economy has been remark- 
able and has put the country almost 
back on its feet, Under these cir- 
cumstances, and considering the ad- 
ditional burdens which the US has 
now to carry, the suspension of 
American aid to Japan was announ- 
ced and will come into force as from 
July 1, this year, The US taxpayer 
will not find any relief from heavy 
taxes—the money which the US has 
allocated and continues to allocate 
in apparently larger volume this year 
will go to other and more urgently 
required matters, mainly defence in 
Asia and Eyrope. 

Japan can well do without the 
generous’ contributions, under one 
title or the other, from the US but 
it is imperative if Japan’s present 
degree of recovery is to be maintain- 
ed that no obstacles are created for 
Japan’s industry and commerce. In 
the present position of the world, it 
is to the best interests of the demo- 
cratic nations that Japan be allowed 
to advance to such an extent as to 
become a valuable ally of the demo- 
cratic camp, In this light, the forth- 
coming peace treaty with Japan, to 
be signed by one nation after the 
other or by a group of nations col- 
lectively, must be judged and the 
thought of imposing restrictive terms 
of the erstwhile enemy, now a pros- 
pective ally, should be abandoned. 

Following is a report from Japan 
on the effects of the US suspension 
of aid to Japan.—(ED). 


* * * 


Japan will have to buy more expensive 
goods herself and feel a pinch of the 
shortage of funds for long-term indus- 
trial loans if the Washington Government 
cuts economic aid to her beginning July. 
Japan has been getting many of the vital- 
ly-needed commodities as sent by Wash- 
ington at cheap prices, but she will have 
to deal directly with American private 

traders from July on. That means higher 
prices and more expenses, Another thing 
that will affect Japan’s finances is the end 
of GARIOA funds which have absorbed 


all proceeds from the sales of Govern- 
ment-bought goods and which have been 
reserved for industrial rehabilitation in 
the country, Although. Washington is said 
planning to share the Occupation expens- 
es with the Japanese Government, 
American aid cannot be used for any 
other purposes than for the maintenance 
of Occupation forces, 


Now that it has become virtually 
obvious that Washington will stop buying 
key materials for Japan, the latter will 
have to purchase them out of its own 
pockets. Economic Stabilization Board 
sources said that it is still problematical 
whether Japan can do so without a-hitch 
in view of prices abroad. The Japanese 
Government, however, expected the sus- 
pension of US economic aid from July 
and hence calculated its international 
account in fiscal 1951 at $1,880 million 
to be received and $1,980 million to be 
paid out. The balance of $100 million 
was to be covered by US aid to be given 
for security purposes, For this reason, the 
Government believes the international 
account will operate smoothly especially 
in view of the fact that Washington ap- 
parently will supply some $150 million 
for fiscal 1951, 


But since the $150 million is available 
only for security purposes, the Govern- 
ment will have to depend on credit from 
Washington and. private foreign invest- 
ment if it plans to further industrial re- 
habilitation in the country, Economic 
Stabilization Board officials, therefore, 
expressed belief that the Government 
will concentrate on the formulation of 
workable and effective measures design- 
ed to put the national economy on its 
own feet. Meanwhile, the Food Board 
of the Agriculture-Forestry Ministry said 
that if Washington cuts economic aid to 
Japan, the latter will have to join the 
International Wheat agreement immedi- 
ately, The reason is that a major portion 
of Washington’s economic aid fund has 
been used to buy food for Japan, The 
Food Board however does not think there 
will be a sudden change in the Govern- 
ment’s food policy since aid suspen- 
sion was anticipated sooner or later. 
The Board added that the purchase 
ef food will have to be made out 


ship to enter the Anchorage, H.M.P.S. 
Zulfiqar rechecked the river depths to 
ensure safe navigation. 

The Light vessel “Pussar” and a watch 
huoy were positioned on 21st December 
1950, at the seaward approaches of the 
Pussar river. The vessel is exhibiting 
here characteristic light, is serving as a 
wireless transmitting station and is also 
providing the necessary navigational aid 
in the nature of direction finding. 

The “City of Lyons’ which was the 
first ship to come into the port entered 
the port in ballast and left on 25th 
December, 1950 with a draught of 23 
feet 3 inches and carried 40,458 bales or 
7,099 tons of export Jute. 


The second ship “Hilesius’” safely 
anchored Chalna on her own anchors on 
18th December, 1950. She entered the 
port in ballast. She was loading 26,000 
bales of Jute. 

The third ship “Pakistan Progress” 
which towed the light vessel “Pussar” 
from Karachi arrived on the 20th Decem- 
ber, 1950, and discharged her cargo of 
1,345 tons which consists of oil drums, 
oil seeds, piece goods, foodgrains and 
other miscellaneous items. 
other services have been provided at the 

Customs, health, postal, police and 
other services have been provided at the 
Anchorage and these will be expanded to 
keep pace with the development of the 
Port. 
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of the foreign currency budget 
during US fiscal 1952 beginning 
July, Some $100 million more will 


be taken out from the budget for such 
purposes alone. According to the Board, 
the total cost for purchase of $3,750,000- 
ton food for fiscal 1951 will be $400 mil- 
lion CIF. 


The foreign currency budget will feel 
a pinch even if Washington shares the 
Occupation expenses, for it will have to 
cover the imports of raw cotton, wool 
and other vitally-needed materials beside 
food, Hence some Agriculture-Forestry 
Ministry officials fear the Government 
may have to tighten its import policy and 
give up its plan to relieve foodstuff con- 
trol. Optimism, however, was voiced in 
industrial and financial circles in general. 
Industrial observers denied the possibil- 
ity that there will be a radical change in 
Japan’s dollar balance. They stressed 
that Washington’s share of the Occupation 
cost in dollars will offset the loss of US 
economic aid, Furthermore, they said, 
Japan’s dollar revenue is likely to in- 
crease through an expansion of trade 
and new “special procurement’ orders 
under the projected US-Japan economic 
tie-up. 

Following the suspension of US econo- 
mic aid, Japan will have to go abroad 
and buy such materials as foodstuffs, raw 
cotton and oil hitherto supplied by 
Washington in the world market by her- 
self. But she will be able to get them 
anywhere she likes at prices that suit 
her pocket. But the need for foreign 
currency will become vital, Accordingly, 
exports must be expanded. Exports how- 
ever cannot be increased unless produc- 
tion cost or price is cut down to the in- 
ternational level through modernization 
of industrial equipment and rationaliza- 
tion of management, All these are possi- 
ble only when long-term loans are avail- 
able to industries; such loans have been 
provided out of the GARIOA fund or 
accumulation of the proceeds from sales 
of US aid goods. But now that such 
loans are not to be had easily, private 
enterprise is called upon to accumulate 
funds for its own use through what is 
called in Japan “rationalization” of man- 
agement, 

Meanwhile, the spinning industry, on 
which Japan largely depends to get for- 
eign currency, will not be affected badly 
by the termination of US aid. For it has 
ceased to rely on GARIOA imports; all 
raw cotton imports have been made by 
civilian hands, With foreign currency in 
great demand, however, spinning circles 
expressed hope that the raw cotton 
revolving fund will be reestablished to 
enable them to acquire their mate- 
rials smoothly, Financial circles, on 
the other hand, pointed out that 
the major imports made with GARIOA 
funds now are foodstuffs and oil, They 
opined that Japan will not face great 
difficulty in getting these foreign pro- 
ducts in view of the improving world 
situation. But the big headache is how 
to pay for imports. A cure lies in how 
much foreign currency Japan will be 
able to get from “special procurement” 
orders, projected US-Japan economic co- 
operation and Washington’s share of the 
Occupation costs. 
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A 
FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


DEVELOPMENT OF IRRIGATION & 
POWER IN INDIA 


With a proper plan of development, 
observes the -National Planning Com- 
mission in their report on the develop- 
ment of irrigation and ‘power in India, 
all the 255 projects, estimated to cost 
Rs.19,000 million should be possible of 
completion in the next 15 years. These 
schemes will ultimately provide irriga- 
tion facilities for 42 million acres and 
raise food products by about 14 million 
tons. In order to attain this target, the 
Commission recommend that very high 
priority should be given to irrigation and 
connected power projects- and that an 
expenditure of over Rs.1,000 million a 
year should be set apart for the execu- 
tion of such works. 


Need For Irrigation 

The quantity of water and the fre- 
quency of irrigation required to mature 
crops vary considerably in different areas 
of the country. In some places like 
Rajasthan, nothing will grow’ without 
the artificial application of water. In 
others, like Assam where rainfall is 
plentiful, little irrigation is necessary 
and. the problem there is generally to get 


Peace Treaty & After 

Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida told 
the Diet that he could not commit him- 
self now as to whether Japan will sign 
a peace treaty and a joint defense pact 
with the United States simultaneously 
or separately since no details have been 
worked out, Nor could he say whether 
the US forces will remain permanently 
in Japan, Yoshida said. But he assured 
the lawmakers that he will keep them 
informed of a peace talks within possible 
limits and that he will submit the peace 
treaty to the Diet for approval. Yoshida 
believed that the right of self-defense 
envisages diplomatic and economic co-: 
operation with foreign countries and 
hence his Government should seek to 
bolster that right through such coopera- 
tion. The Prime Minister continued 
that as long as the Liberal party sits in 
the saddle, the Constitution will not be 
revised to pave the way for rearmament 
or the National Police Reserve turned 
into a ground force, 

Commenting on the Marquat state- 
ment, the Prime Minister observed that 
economft cooperation between the United 
States and Japan as revealed therein is 
not designed to force the latter to make 
“famine exports.” He assured that his 
Government, on its part, will do its best 
to acquire badly-needed raw materials 
and capital from abroad to prevent such 
exports, He expressed belief however 
that it is extremely difficult for. Japan 
to get investment from private American 
sources in view of the conditions prevail- 
ing in the United States and the rest of 
the world. Accordingly, American capi- 
tal is likely to begin to flow into this 
country after the Washington Govern- 
ment has given political consideration to 
such matters, The Prime Minister fur- 
thermore revealed that the Cabinet does 
not contemplate a change in the exchange 
rate of Y360 to one dollar at present. 


rid of surplus: rain water to drain the 
land for cropping. Between these two 
limits, there is a wide range of the nature 
and quantity of irrigation required to 
mature any crop. At some places, irri- 
gation works are required, as a standby 
plant; to be used once: in two or three 
years during. a drought, at others, for 
some of the more valuable crops or only 
in the period just before the rains set in. 
There are many large tracts, however, 
particularly in Rajasthan, Punjab, U-P. 
and the Deccan Plateau, where irrigation 
is a necessary complement of cultivation 
and is required all the year round. The 
percentage of .culturable area cultivated 
in Bombay, Punjab (1), U.P. and West 
Bengal varies between only 74 and 81, 
but that of irrigated to cultivated area 
is 5 for Bombay, 16 for West Bengal, 33 
for U.P. and 55 for Punjab (I). Madhya 
Pradesh and Madras cultivate about 60% 
of their culturable area but the percent- 
age of irrigated to cultivated area is 7 
for Madhya Pradesh and 31 for Madras. 


Schemes in Progress 
During the last five years there has 
been considerably activity in all parts 
of the country in connection with new 
irrigation and hydro-electric projects, 
After preliminary or detailed investiga- 
tions, a large number of new schemes 
have been taken up for. construction. 
Some of these schemes are purely for 
purposes of irrigation, some are purely 
for generation and transmission of hydro- 
electric power but there are others, 
particularly the very big projects, which 
are multipurpose in nature. 135 such 
schemes, at a total cost of Rs.5,900 mil- 
lion, are at present under construction in 
different parts of the country Twelve 
of these schemes may be called major 
projects, costing over Rs.100 million each 
and Rs.4,390 million in all. There are 24 
medium sized projects costing between 
Rs.20 and 100 million each and Rs.1,030 
million in all. Im addition there are 99 
smaller schemes, costing less than Rs.20 
million each and Rs.480 million in all, 
It will take 6-10 years before the projects 
are completed. It will take a few madre 
years for irrigation to be developed fully 
and a yet longer time to build up the 
load for the entire hydro power potential 
that will ke developed by these schemes 
The benefits to be obtained from all 
the 135 schemes in hand are as indicated 
below:— « 
Addi- Additional Addi- 
tional Food (Million tional 
Irrigation Tons) (based Power 


Year (Million on present Installed 
Acres) standardof (K. W.) 
agriculture) 
1951-52 0.6 0.2 _ 
1952-53 bat 0.4 351,000 
1953-54 2.0 0.7 554,000 
1954-55 4.3 1.4 596,000 
1956-57 6.7 2.2 706,000 
1957-58 7.5 1.5 791,000 
1958-59 8.5 2.8 817,000 
1959-60 9.2 3.1 910,006 
Ultimate 12.9 4.3 1,996,000 
1955-56 5.5 1.1 636,000 
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About 3 million tons of additional food 
grains will thus be produced by 1959-60 
as a result of the schemes under con- 
struction and within a few years more, 
the additional food produced will be 4.3 
million tons. Within this period intensive 
efforts to raise standards of agriculture 
should prove effective and the additional 
production may be expected to be larger. 
Even then the estimated requirements at 
that time will be much more than the 
quantity available and it is clear that 
more and more irrigation facilities must 
be provided by new schemes. 


Schemes Not Yet Begun 

In addition to the schemes in progress, 
it is stated that there are a number of 
other projects which are under various 
stages of investigation; a few have al- 
ready been investigated gn detail but con- 
struction has been postponed for want of 
finances. There are 120 such schemes 
estimated to cost over Rs.13,000 million, 
The completion of these schemes and 
those already under execution will pro- 
vide irrigation facilities for an additional 
area of 42 million acres, or taking into 
account existing works also say for 90-100 
million acres in all. The additional food 
supply is likely to be of the order of 14 
million tons which, together with the 
effect of improvements in agricultural 
methods, will go a long way not only in 
wiping off the present deficit but also 
in increasing the standard of nutrition in 
the country and raising the standard of 
living of agriculturists. 


A Fifteen-Year Plan 

To get over the present deficit in food 
supplies in the country, to improve the 
low standards of nutrition and to keep 
pace with the race between growth of 
pepulation and food production, the 
‘Commission urge that all the projects 
for development of irrigation that have 
so far been conceived must be completed 
in the next 15 years. With a proper plan 
of development this should be possible. 

An expenditure of Rs.19,000 million for 
river valley works during the next 15 
years may appear high, particularly in 
the light of the fact that the total cost 
of the irrigation works in all the pro- 
vinces of undivided India was only Rs. 
1,560 million. The latter figure does not, 
however, represent the present market 
value of these works which would be 
over Rs.5,000 million; also the total area 
irrigated by these works is only abou‘ 
30 million acres. It has to be borne in 
mind that the irrigation works construct- 
ed in India during the last 100 years 
were such as were easy of execution and 
for which water supplies were available 
from the normal flow of rivers and, 
therefore, were considerably cheaper. 
The expenditure of Rs.19,000 million on 
new projects will provide in addition te 
40 ‘million acres of irrigation, hydro- 
electric generating capacity of about 7 
million K.W.; the net expenditure 
chargeable to irrigation would thus be 
considerably less. 

As stated above, the total cost of ali 
the irrigation and power projects in pro- 
gress or contemplated in India is Rs 
19,000 million, Since it will not be possi- 
ble to utilize immediately all the power 
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‘that can be generated by the various 
multi-purpose projects, it would be de- 
-sirable in the opinion of the Commission 
to spread out over a longer ‘period the 
power development part of these multi- 
purpose projects; this will bring down 
the immediate cost by about Rs.2,000 
million. About Rs.1,000 million have 
already been spent on these projects. 
Thus the total expenditure to be incurred 
during the next 15 years for purely irri- 
gation and multi-purpose projects will 
be about Rs.16,000 million. For contin- 
ued and steady progress, it is necessary 
that the Central and State Government 
should be able collectively to set apart 
a sum of Rs.1,000 million a year, for the 
next 15 years, for the development of 
irrigation and connected power projects, 


Financing of Projects 

As regards financing of these schemes, 
the Commission recommend that an Irri- 
gation Development Ways and Means 
Fund be created by each State Govern- 
ment into which a definite sum of money 
could be paid every year, either from 
general revenues or from loans or sav- 
ings and to which should be added loans 
and grants, if any, from the Central 
Government and the proceeds of better- 
ment levy referred to below. This Fund 
would be non-lapsable and all expendi- 
ture on irrigation and power projects 
should be met from it. This procedure, 
it is pointed out, will enable every pro- 
ject to be taken up after ful) and detailed 
technical and other investigations and 
not be rushed through with inadequate 
preliminary work, in order to utilise the 
funds when available. This will result 
in efficiency and economy. 


On the basis of the data at present 
available, it is stated that the annual 
average contribution from all sources to 
the Non-lapsable Irrigation Funds of 
some of the States should be of the fol- 
lowing order: Bihar 130 million, Bombay 
140 million, Madhya Pradesh 110 million, 
“Madras-240 million, Orissa-40 million, 
U.P. 90 million, West Bengal 80 million, 
Hyderabad 80 million Madbya Bharat-30 
_million, Mysore-20 million, Rajasthan 50 
million, Pepsu 10 million, Travancore 
Cochin 50 million. 


The figures indicated above exclude 
the ccst of four projects (the Damodor 
Valley Project, the Hirakud, the Bhakara 
and the Harike Projects) the construction 
of which is being financed by the Central 
Government. 


Another important recommendation re- 
lates to the levying of a Betterment fee 
from areas benefited by new irrigation 
projects. 


It is further suggested that States 
should not undertake any new large 
scale thermal electricity project unless 
there is an existing demand for highly 
industrialised areas and there is no like- 
lihood of any hydro-electric project be- 
ing taken up as a. part of this programme 
in the near futur~ 
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India’s Foreign Trade 


Devaluation has had a beneficent effect 


on ‘India’s foreign trade, In the 
11 months following devaluation 
ie. from October 1949 to August 
1950, the rupee value of exports 


increased to Rs. 4,580 million, from Rs. 
3,600 million in the corresponding pre- 
devaluation period of 1948-49 or by 27 
per cent. As the rupee has been de- 
valued vis-a-vis the dollar, the effect, 
has been more pronounced in respect of 
exports to hard currency countries, 
which increased from Rs. 890 million to 
Rs. 1,270 million or . ‘by 43 per cent. 
With regard to other currency areas, the 
increase is from Rs. 2,710. million to 
Rs, 3,510 million or by: 22 per cent. 
Since the parity with them remains 
unaltered, devaluation, by helping the 
exports of those Indian products, which 
were facing competition from similar 
supplies obtained from non-devaluing 
countries, has increased earnings of soft 
currency considerably. 


Recent trade trends have been, gene- 
rally speaking, encouraging. The month- 
ly value of our exports during October 
and November has crossed the Rs. 500 
million limit, from the average of Rs. 
420 million a month during the post- 
devaluation period mentioned above, 
and reached Rs. 550 million and Rs. 520 
million respectively. During the first 
eight months of 1950-51, the trading 
position was as follows, as compared 
with the previous year. 


Trade by Sea and Air 
(Value in million Rs.) 


Trade ‘by Eight Months Apr.-Nov. 

Sea and Air 1949-50 1950-51 
Exports of Ipdian 

Merchandise ......_.... 2,720 3.250 
Exports of Foreign 

Merchandise ............ 110 150 
Total Exports ............ 2,830 8,400 
Imports of Foreign 

Merchandise ............ 4,240 3,520 
Balance of trade in 

Merchandise ...........- —1,410 —120 


During the period, exports of! Indian 
merchandise increased ‘by Rs. 5380 million 
or 20 per cent. On the other hand. im- 
ports decreased by Rs. 720 million or 
17 per cent. In the result, the adverse 
balance of trade in merchandise. which 
was against India to the tune of Rs. 1,410 
million last year, has become reduced 
to a mere Rs. 120 million. It may be 
incidentally mentioned here that the 
terms of trade have ‘been yunning in 
India’s favour since April 1949 end very 
favourably during recent months. 


The annual balance of payments posi- 
tion has been much more satisfactory 


-than the above balance of trade position, 


satisfactory as the trend in the latter 
also is. India’s foreign balances 


amounted co Rs. 7,810 million in Septem- 
‘ber 1949—the month of devaluation. 
They increased gradually and dmount- 
ed to Rs. 8,230 million on December 8, 
1950. Thus, after the interaction of 
foreign receipts and payments on alk 
accounts, foreign balances have im- 
proved by Rs. 420 million. 


Besides favourable national and inter- 
national factors, this satisfactory trend 
in the export trade should have been in- 
fluenced by the several measures, in- 
cluding devaluation, which Government 
have adopted during the past one year 
and more to stimulate this trade in 
general and trade with America in par- 
ticular, Early last year, a sub-commit- 
tee of the Export Advisory Council was 
appointed to suggest ways and means 
of stepping up exports to America. The 
Committee made a number of sugges- 
tions, most of which have been adopted. 
It was subsequently considered desir- 
able that a special committee should 
investigate the wider question of ex- 
port promotion in all its bearings. 
Accordingly, such a Committee was set 
up in July 1949; it went thoroughly 
into the question and made a series of 
recommendations, which are being im- 
plemented as far as possible. As regards 
Export Control, the general policy has 
been progressive decontrol, consistent 
with domestic needs. About .250 articles 
have been thus decontrolled altogether. 
Latterly, an Export O.G.L. has been 
issued. by which another 50 or 60 arti- 
cles, mainly consumer goods which India 
is in a position to supply to foreign 
markets, have become practically de- 
controlled. The ideology of Export 
Control is steadily yielding place to the 
new ideology of export promotion. The 
old order is slowly but surely changing, 
yielding place to the new. 


As regards import control, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that it is essen- 
tially a foreign exchange problem. The 
problem is how to so regulate imports 
as to limit the value to the amount of 
foreign exchange available and, at the 
same time, make use of resources in the 
best interest of national economy. In 
spite of variations in the policy from 
time to time, these two fundamental 
considerations have always prevailed. 
As there have been, however, frequent 
criticisras of the policy, in some of its 
important aspects, from responsible 
business circles, it ‘was considered 
necessary to appoint a committee to go 
into the question in all its aspects and 
make suitable recommendations for 
improving the policy, procedure. machin- 
ery, etc. The Committee completed its 
task within a short period and submit- 
ted a comprehensive report embodying a 
series of recommendations. Government 
are have already come to some conclu- 
sions thereon, which have been largely 
incorporated in the policy announcement 
for January-June 1951. The new policy. 
is very liberal. 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION’S 
PASSENGER SERVICES IN EAST ASIA 


Wherever the British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation (BOAC) is operating 
it has been a valuable advertisement for 
Britain, and its prestige is as high*as 
that of the British mercantile marine 
service, BOAC has established interna- 
tional air services which ‘are second to 
none and which are increasingly utilised 
by the public in every country of the 
globe. In East Asia the Corporation is 
maintaining a net of air transportation 
which is fully adequate for the require- 
ments of the travelling and commercial 
community; if the volume of air trans- 
port, as is hoped, develops further, the 
BOAC will expand its services and intro- 
duce the necessary improvements in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the flying 
public. 


On all East Asian routes BOAC use 
the Canadair C4 “Argonaut”, a four- 
engined roomy and comfortable airliner. 
The “Argonaut” accommodates 36 pas- 
sengers, provides ample space for moving 
around, and has a lounge where a steward 
and stewardess look after the needs of 
the travellers, Every plane carries a crew 
composed of a captain (pilots of many 
years’ experience over 120 having logged 
over a_ million miles, 17 more than two 
million and one more than three million), 
a first officer, flight engineer, radio 
operator and a navigator. 


From Hongkong operate 8 flights per 
week; two every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, one every Wednesday and 
Sunday. 


From Hongkong to Singapore are two 
flights per week, leaving Kaitak every 
Wednesday and Saturday at 9 a.m., ar- 
riving at Kallang at 14.30 p.m. (all times 
are indicated in local times). 


From Hongkong to Tokyo operate 3 
flights, every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Sunday, leaving here at 8 a.m., arriving 
at 17.00. 


To Bangkok there are 3 flights per 
week, every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday departure at 7 a.m., arriving 
at Don Muang at 10 a.m. 


Flights to Rangoon are twice weekly, 
Tuesday and Saturday, leaving here at 
7 a.m., arriving at 12.30 p.m. 


To Colombo there are two weekly 
flights, leaving Hongkong every Wednes- 
day and Saturday at 9 a.m., arriving at 
Singapore for the nightstop at 14.30, 
leaving Singapore the following day 
(Thursday and Sunday) to arrive in 
Colombo (RAF airfield at Negombo, 
called Katunayake) at 14.50. 


To Calcutta there are 3 flights per 
week, every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, leaving here at 7 a.m., arriving 
at 13.55 (via Bangkok) or 15.40 (via 
Bangkok and Rangoon). To Delhi, 
India’s capital, there is one sevice leav- 
ing Hongkong at 7 a.m. on Thursday 
every week, arriving there at 18.55. To 
Bombay there is one service, leaving 


every alternate Saturday at 9 a.m., stop- 
ping oyer at Singapore and Colombo 
(two nightstops), and arriving in Bombay 
at 14.15 on the following Monday. 


To Pakistan’s capital of Karachi there 
are 5 services per week, viz. 3 flights 
leaving here .every Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday at 7, arriving via Bangkok 
and Calcutta at 23.00 in Karachi, or via 
Rangoon and Calcutta arriving at 22.50; 
and there are 2 flights leaving here every 
Wednesday and Saturday at 9, arriving 
in Karachi on Fridays at 195.05, via 
Colombo, and on Mondays at 17.50 (via 
Colombo). 


Singapore is another hub of BOAC’s 
Far Eastern services; many flights per 
week are leaving Singapore for Bangkok, 
Rangoon, Calcutta, Delhi, Bombay, 
Karachi, Colombo and Hongkong, and in 
addition there are pooled BOAC-Qantas 
Empire Airways Ltd. (Australia’s 
national airline) flights five times a week 
to Jakarta, thrice weekly to Colombo, 
once a week to Bombay, six weekly to 
Calcutta and nine weekly to Karachi. 


The BOAC “Argonauts” are employed 
on flights as outlined below, while the 
combined BOAC-Qantas routes are serv- 
ed by Constellations. 


From Singapore to Bangkok every 
Saturday a plane leaves at 9.30 a.m., 
arriving at 13.15. To Rangoon there is 
one weekly departure, on Saturday, at 
9.30, arriving at 15.45. To Calcutta there 
are three services weekly leaving at 8.30 
a.m.* arriving 1400 and one weekly ser- 
vice leaving Saturday at 9.30 a.m., arriv- 
ing, after a nightstop in Rangoon, on 
Sunday at 10.10 asm. To New Delhi the 
same service arrives in India’s capital on 
Sunday at 1500. To Bombay a flight once 
fortnightly leaves Singapore on Sundays 
at 9 a.m., arriving on Mondays at 14.15. 
To Karachi there are 6 weekly flights, 
leaving on Wednesdays, Sundays and 
Tuesdays at 8.30 a.m. arriving at 2100, 
on Sundays and Thursdays at 9 a.m. 
arriving Mondays and Wednesdays at 
1750, and another departing Singapore 
at 9.80 a.m. Saturdays, arriving Karachi 
at 1905 on Sundays. To Colombo two 
weekly flights are made, leaving Thurs- 
day and Sunday at 9 a.m., arriving at 
14.50. To Hongkong there are two week- 
ly connections, leaving at 7.15 a.m. on 
Mondays and Fridays, arriving in Hong- 
kong at 15.50 the same days. 


_ Time differences between major cities 
in East Asia are as follows, the figure fol- 
lowing the name of the respective city 
indicating the number of hours local 
time is in advance of Greenwich Mean 
Time :—Bangkok 7, Bombay 5%, Calcutta 
5%, Colombo 5%, Delhi 53, Hongkong 9, 


Jakarta 73, Karachi 5%, Rangoen 63, 
Singapore 73, Tokyo 10. 
The following are main offices or 


general agents of BOAC in East Asia :— 


Bangkok: Borneo Co. Ltd., Trocadero 
Hotel Building, Suriwongse Road. 


Bombay: Air Booking Centre, 


Taj 
Mahal Hotel. 
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Calcutta: Air Booking Centre, 41 Chow- 
ringhee Road. : 

Colombo: James Finlay & Co. Ltd., 63 
Queen Street. 

Delhi: Speedbird House, Service Road, 
Connaught Place. 
_ Hongkong: Jardine Matheson & Co. 
Ltd., Pedder Street. 

Jakarta: Wm. Colvill & Co., Kali Besar 
43, West-Jakarta-Stad. 

Karachi: Finlay House, McLeod Road. 

Manila: Warner Barnes & Co. Ltd. 
Soriano Building. 

Rangoon: 622 Merchant Street. 

Singapore: Malayan Airways Ltd., 
Ocean Building; and Qantas Empire 
Airways Ltd., 86 Bras Basah. 


Tokyo: Sanshin Building, Yurako-cho, 
1 chome, Chiyoda-ku. 


Regional Services of BOAC—Timetable 
(1) Hongkong—Singapore—Colombo: 

Leaving Hongkong every Wednesday 
and Saturday at 9 o'clock’ arriving in 
Singapore at 14.30, nightstop in one of the 
leading hotels of Singapore (at the 
expense of BOAC who also provide alf 
meals), leaving Singapore on Thursdays 
and on Sundays at 9 am., arriving in 
Colombo at 14.50. 

Leaving Colombo every Thursday and 
Sunday at 6.30 a-m., arriving in Singa- 
pore at 16.05, staying in Singapore over- 
night, leaving Singapo.z the followiaz 
Friday and Monday respectively, at 7.15 
a.m. arriving in Hongkong at 15.50. 

(2) Hongkong—Bangkok—Rangoon : 

Leaving Hongkong for Bangkok every 
Thursday at 7, arriving at 10; and leav- 
ing for Bangkok and Rangoon every 
Tuesday and Saturday at 7 a.m., arriv-- 
ing in Bangkok at 10, leaving Bangkok. 
at 11, and arriving in Rangoon at 12.30. 


Leaving Rangoon for Hongkong every 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday at 7 
a.m., arriving in Bangkok at 9.25, leav- 
ing Bangkok at 10.25, and arriving in 
Hongkong at 17.25. 

(3) Hongkong—Tokyo: 

Leaving Hongkong every Tuesday, 

Thursday and Sunday at 8 a.m., arriv- 
ing in Tokyo at 1700. Leaving Tokyo 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
at 7 a.m., arriving in Hongkong at 14.40. 
(4) Bangkok—Singapore: 
Leaving Bangkok every Friday at 
11.25 am., arriving in Singapore at 
15,553 

Leaving Singapore every Saturday at 

0 a.m., arriving in Bangkok at 13.15. 


Standard Single and Return Fares 
Return tickets cost 10% less than the 
addition of the outward and return fares, 
and are valid for one year. Special tickets 
allowing 10% rebate are issued on certain 
routes covering circle-trips and round-the- 
world tours; excursion fares and special 
fares for schoob children and students are 
also available. Fares include accommoda- 
tion and meals, and full meal service 
while aloft; transport from airport to 
town except in America; free baggage 
allowance of 30 kgs or 66 lbs for inter- 
national travel, but round-the-world 
passengers are allowed 40 kgs. 
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Hongkong Aviation Report for April 1951 


ARRIVALS DEPARTURES 

Passen- Mail Freight Passen- Mail Freight 
ger (Kilos) (Kilos) ger (Kilos) (Kilos) 
United Kingdom .... 44 4,179 12,908 279 3,439 2,046 
Europe exOruieieiciot’ 12 303 40,625 85 1,005 1,204 
Middle East, ........ 36 183 2,540 70 351 1,304 
Calcuttay § fen seceass 61 756 1,510 123 156 352 
Rangoon mnie hits Shale 17 85 487 128 132 4,740 
MIDBaAPOTe n.2o Ssh acee 262 2,650 26,015 227 4,774 14,030 
Bangkok BS etait 282 562 24,018 570 730 6,980 
Endochina’ scsi «2s 603 559 5,688 363 545 4,332 
INLAC3O Manas atosvinisietars — —_— 35 _ — — 
Philippines: | 64... a5. 458 1,446 13,653 378 1,388 7,228 
AWAY LR thats ctatcte sports 261 5,460 3,319 327 1,463 9,863 
LOSS EI 9 Sood nk abi 17 — 1,204 233 1,441 1,376 
Australia SSSA ote 13 110 710 73 265 2,294 
China (Taiwan) 289 1,411 9,757 319 1,403 26,556 
Honoluky “E22 °o. va. . 13 — 17 60 41 402 
Consdal (eyes 2. 58: 3 84 34 131 323 88 
Total Byaieiae 6s Bis 2,375 17,788 144,520 3,361 17,456 82,795 

Total aircraft arriving: 210, Total aircraft departing: 207. 


Hongkong Aviation Notes 


B.0.A.C. Far Eastern Traffic 

During 1950 passenger and cargo loads 
into and out of Far Eastern stations con- 
veyed by the British Qverseas Airways 
Corpn. were as follows: 


Passengers Cargo 
(short tons) 
In” Out “in Out 
Hongkong 3,662 4,368 118 144 
Bangkok 263 1,29, 13 13 
Singapore 1,261, 2323 43 10 
MOYO; gedyi ds. ice 1,699 1,378 35 86132 
6,885 9,277 209 298 
Grand totals: Passengers in & out 


16,163; cargo 507 sh. tons. 


Scandinavian Airlines System 

As from April 25, Scandinavian Air- 
lines System have extended their route 
network to Tokyo, 10,300 miles from 
Stockholm, the Scandinavian terminal. 
Douglas DC-6 Cloudmasters, 4-engined 
super-comfortable planes will be used on 
a regular weekly service which will fol- 
. low the old Bangkok route from Stock- 
holm with intermediate landings in 
Copenhagen, Frankfurt, Zurich, Rome, 
Lydda, Karachi, Calcutta and Bangkok. 

The Far Eastern route was inaugurated 
on October 26, 1949, and the number of 
single trips made to December 31, 1950, 
has been $9. The number of passengers 
carried was 5000, total payload of freight 
125,060 kgs., and total payload of. mail 
10,000 kgs. 


Cathay Pacific Airways 

The total passenger and freight carry- 
ings in and out of all ports in the C.P.A. 
network in 1950 was as follows: 


Passengers Freight 

(Kilos.) 
In Out In Out 
Hongkong 4,878 5,838 96,488 160,152 
Bangkok 2,680 2,641 88612 99,466 
Singapore 1,848 1,622 79,941 28,699 
Saigon 359 709 6,105 730 
Haiphong 701 901 677 —_ 
Manila 2,228 1,133 34,766 12,594 
B.N. Borneo 354 204 1,977 6,925 
13,048 13,048 308,566 308,566 
Grand totals: Passengers in & out 


26,096; freight 617,132 kilos. 


Air France 

Passenger and cargo loads transported 
ky Air France in and out of Far Eastern 
ports during 1950 were as follows: 


In Out Total 
Passengers .. 6,176 4511 10,687 
Cargo (Kilos.) 37,681 32,942 70,623 


Philippine Air Lines 

Particulars of traffic conveyed by 
Philippine Air Lines (PAL), Hongkong, 
for 1950 are given below: 


In Out Total 
Passengers 3,417 5,311 8,728 
Cargo (lbs ) 220,254.5 184,361.9 404,616 4 
Mail (lbs ) &,770 60,841.3 69,611.3 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HONGKONG’S AIRFIELD 


Following discussions with the Hong- 
kong Director of Civil Aviation in 
London in April, a party of experts from 
the British Ministry of Civil Aviation 
is now in Hongkong to examine a plan 
for the development of the airfield at 
Kaitak. 


The plan submitted, which has been 
drawn up in the Colony, allows for the 
extension of the runways at Kaitak to 


enable the airport to cater with safety 
and reasonable regularity for modern 
aircraft such as the Comet and _ the 
Stratocruiser. It outlines reclamation 
projects in Kowloon Bay to enable a run- 
way of 9,000 ft. to be built which will 
take the largest aircraft. This project- 
ed runway 145 will tbisect the angle 
made by the existing 13 and 07 strips. 
It is also proposed to extend runway 
13 to 8,000 ft., and to construct another 
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runway for smaller aircraft intersecting 
the proposed runway 145. 

If this survey party reports that the 
plan is operationally possible, it is in- 
tended to engage a firm of consultant 
engineers to draw up a detailed en- 
gineering plan and estimate of the cost 
of the project. 

Much time has already been expend- 
ed on the very difficult problem of 
providing a modern civil airport for 
riongkong, In spite of the auditional 
time which will elapse before these 
reports can be received, it is considered 
wise to consider every possibility of 
improving Kaitak before a final deci- 
sion on the airport is made. 

This project, if considered practicable 
by the survey party of the Ministry of 
Civil Aviation, would offer many ad- 
vantages over, and may well prove 
cheaper than, the alternative proposal 
for a new civil airport at Deep Bay. 

As mentioned by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in the House of 
Commons on May 10, no constructional 
work shas been undertaken on the pro- 
posed new civil aerodrome at Deep Bay 
in the leased territories, as considera- 
tion is now being given to an alter- 
native proposal to improve the existing 
aerodrome at Kaitak. 


HONGKONG CIVIL AVIATION 


Report for April, 1951 


Civil Air Traffic:—The total of 417 
international aircraft movements shows 
a decrease of 8 compared with the pre- 
vious month, Of this total there were 
210 arrivals and 207 departures. The 
total of 726 local civil movements in- 
dicates a decrease cf 10% or 15% less 
than of the previous month, Of the total 
number of 5734 passengers entering or 
leaving the airport, there were 2373 ar- 
rivals and 3361 departures. This shows 
a decrease over the previous month of 
259 arriving and 451 departing passen- 
gers, Intake of freight was 144,520 kilos 
and 82795 kilos left the airport. Inward 
mail was 17,788 kilos, and 17,456 kilos 
was taken out of the airport, The com- 
parison with last month was a decrease 
in total mail and freight. 

Airport Permits:—The analysis of air- 
port permits to date is as follows: total 
issued 2271, total cancelled 8, permits 
valia 2263, These }ermits are of the new 
type, the issue of which was completed 
in the first week of the month, 

Works and Buildings:—The concreting 
of the pier-head steps was completed on 
the 25th when the wooden fendering was 
installed. The enlargement of the front- 
age on the northern side of the terminal 
building was completed on the 30th, The 
increased space permits of a larger 
vehicle park in addition to the improve- 
ment in general appearance and utility. 
An 8 ft. high fence was built around 
all C.A T.C. property at the airport as 
an additional security measure. The 
Roads Office of the P.W.D. took over 
maintenance work on the airport as 
from ist April, and immediately com- 
menced an extensive programme of 
repair work on the macadam areas. 
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Airline Information: — Scandinavian 
Airlines System inaugurated its weekly 
Copenhagen-Tokyo service on the 27th 
when a DC6 aircraft landed at Kai Tak 
on that day. For the time being only 
technical landings will be made in Hong- 
kong, 


A K.L.M. Dakota PH-TLW arrived on 
a charter flight on 19th. This is the 
second occasion only on which an air- 
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craft of this company has visited the 
airport; the previous occasion being 3 
years ago, 

Accidents:—A Siamese Airways Co, 
Dakota while attempting to enter the 
airport in low visibility conditions crash- 
ed into the sea off Cape D’Aguilar on the 
9th with 11 passengers and 5. crew, All 
the occupants perished, The only portior 
of the aircraft recovered to date is one 
of the propeller assemblies. 


HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN 


for April. 1951 


May 31 


A Royal Air Force Spitfire failed to 
return from a training fiight on 19th. 
No trace of this aircraft has yet been 
found, 


Security:—With the issue of the new 
type permit the airport Police carried 
out several snap checks during the 
month. This is universally considered a 
most satisfactory effort to prevent illegal 
entry to the restricted areas, 


CIVIL AIRCRAFT PASSENGERS MAIL FREIGHT 
(Kilograms) (Kilograms) 
Arrivals Departures In Out In Out In Out 
Monthly averages for 1948 .............. 595 — 9,592 9,382 13,7264 13,6494 42,920 100,986 
Monthly averages for 1949 .............. 1,062 1,057.5 12,246 13,312 13,842 14,576 237,690 272,656 
Monthly averages for 1950 .............. 223 223 2,722 3,452 12,767 15,803 65,912 111,645 
LOST a Tanuariy Mette ts, tele. seieierds eects 6 246 248 2,718 3,789 23,342 26,701 119,113 123,201 
Webruary swe ress skies Ie aes ele es 205 212 2,436 3,197 25,574 26,468 112,559 102,997 
Diaries 4 since ee idisie's wurde aw tatw's sie 213 212 2,632 3,812 26,501 33,995 152,988 112,051 
FADED ieraap rar nicese lhe sietora or fale sv ahs vee sie 210 207 2,375 3,361 17,788 17,456 144,520 82,795. 
Totals) vaicite’<istereasersias vie laterets (0. 874 879 10,158 14,159 93,205 104,620 529,180 421,044 
January to April 1951: 
Grand totals:—Aircraft in & out: 1,753; passengers: 24,317; mail: 197,825 kilos,; freight: 950.2 metric tons. 


TRADE ENQUIRIES FOR HONGKONG 


Mohammed Hasan Khalifa, Section D, 
Street No. 6, Crater—Aden.—Wish to im- 
port hosiery, textiles, batteries, vacuum 
flasks, 

Hall Geneve Langlois Ltd., P.O. Box 
No, 77, Port Louis, Mauritius rine pro- 
ducts generally. Bankers: The Mauritius 
Commercial Bank, Port. 

L. Berman & Co., Ltd., 307, Canada 
Building, Donald Street, Winnipeg.— 
Wish to contact importers and exporters, 
Bankers: The Royal Bank of Canada, 
Main & Logan St. branch, Winnipeg. 

Toronto Jobbing Co,, Ltd., 412, Notre 
Dame St., W., Montreal, Quebec, —Wish 
to import cotton yardgoods in greys, 
bleached prints etc., embroidered & cot- 
ton handkerchiefs, table-cloths, pillow 
cases, etc. Bankers: The Dominion Bank, 
Corner Bleury St. and Catherine St., 
Montreal, 

“Medica” Company, 2040, Bleury Street, 
Montreal, Quebec.—Wish to export hos- 
pital and laboratory supplies. 

Jubrila B, Egunjobi & Co., 119, Palm 
Church Street, Lagos, Nigeria—Wish to 
import textiles, sundries, bicycles and 
accessories, provisions etc, Wish to ex- 
port charcoal, carbonised palm nut shell, 
scrape rattan, dry kola nut, fresh cocoa 
nut, chillies, (Ivory nut or bamboo’s 
seed),coir, butter beans, timbers, logs, etc, 


Bankers: Barclay’s Bank (Dominion), 
Lagos. 
Oredola Trading Co., 43, Idumagbo 


Avenue, Lagos, Nigeria—Wish to import 
Machineries, Textiles, hardware, bicycle 
& parts, sewing & embroidering ma- 
chines, wrist watches, fountain pens, pit 
saws, fishhooks, clocks, rubber & plastic 
goods, umbrellas, stationeries, torches, 
batteries, shoes, spectacles frames, hurri- 
cane lanterns. Bankers: Nigetian Farm- 
ers & Commercial Bank Ltd,, Lagos. 
A, A. Akinyanju Store, 19, Station 
Road, Oshogbo, Nigeria.—Wish to import 
torch light cases & bulbs, batteries, 
purses and handbags, wrist watches and 


clocks, cigarette lighters, mouth organs, 
underwears, jackets, hurricane lanterns, 
umbellas, raincoats, boots, canvas shoes, 
cameras, ladies and gents belts, pocket 
knives, wallets, gramophones & pins & 
records, 

T. Okuola Trading Co., Ambe Oluwa 
Building, 5 & 10, Adebote Lane, Ijebu- 
Ode, Nigeria—Wish to import tools, 
wrist watches, clocks, dynamo, mouth or- 
gan, spectacles, bicycle parts, toys, pens, 
scissors, razors, etc, 

M. Olat Aro & Brothers, M84, Market 
Road, Yelwa, Nigeria——Wish to import 
watches, clocks, pumps, singlets, ladies & 
gents dressings, fountain pens & office 
requirements, musical instruments, plas- 
tic goods, enamel wares, porcelain wares, 
sweaters, underwears, umbrellas, cycles 
& parts, lanterns etc. 

Owolabi & Brothers, 13, Akanni Street, 
Lagos, Nigeria——Wish to import hurri- 
cane lanterns, combs, felt hats, umbrel- 
las, gas lamps, pocket knives, fountain 
pens, wrist watches, mirrors, torchlight 
cases, mouth organs, cameras etc, 

Temi-Yemi Trading Co., 135, Gbamg- 
bose Street, Lagos, Nigeria.—Wish to im- 
port optical goods, gents boots, shoes, 
toys & rackets, hardwares, watches & 
clocks, fountain pens, tin food, rubber 
goods, sport shirts, ladies hats & shoes, 
typewriters, woollen goods, umbrellas, 
enamelwares, general goods, 

David Cloyede & Bros,, 41, Balogun St., 
Lagos, Nigeria.—Wish to import torch 
cases, toys, hurricane lanterns, camphor 
tablets, umbrellas, pocket knives, hard- 
wares, china wares, scissors, stationeries, 
cotton goods, etc, 

M. A. Rufai Trading Co,, 40, Abeokuta 
Road, Ijebu-Ode, Nigeria—H,.K, products 
generaliy, 

Farim Traders, P.O, Box No. 888, Kara- 
chi, Pakistan—Wish to import silk, art 
silk, cotton piece goods. Bankers: The 
Netherlands ‘Trading Society, Bunder 
Road, Karachi, 


Arcadia Corporation, 39, Chatham St., 
P.O. Box 971, Colombo Ceylon.—Wish to 
import textiles, smoked garlic, hosiery, 
rubber shoes, bottles, and sundry items. 
Bankers: Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, Colombo, 

India Linoleums, Ltd. 8, Royal Ex- 
change Place, Calcutta, 1—Wish to ex- 
port Linoleums. 

The Manager Trading Co,, R. Kolawole 
Yaya, 115, Alapo Street, Ijebu Ode, 
Nigeria.—Wish to import clocks, watches, 
cloth, fountain pens, fancy goods, shoes, 
combs, toys, musical instruments, motor 
parts, razor blades, hats, glassware, hard- 
ware, cycles & cycle parts. 

J. A, Olowokere & Bros., 194 Bishop 
Street, Lagos, Nigeria—Wish to import 
torch cases, cigarette lighters & cases, 
umbrellas, _enamelwares, Chinawares, 
spectacles & sum glasses, hurricane lan-~ 
terns, cotton goods, underwears, foot 
wears, flasks, stationeries, chemicals etc. 
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Hongkong Shipping Returns for April 1951 


Monthly averages 1948 
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Total ocean steamer tonnage for Jan.-April 1951: 5,290,840 tons; total river tonnage: 
grand total: 


6,586,713 tons. 


Total ocean passengers: 33,620; 


Ocean Steamers River Steamers 


Tonnage Tonnage 
In Out In Out 
659,582 651,394 122,834 128,338 
824,239 828,696 163,345 168,147 
763,702 769,097 207,847 207,465 
699,726 694,844 170,240 168,861 
630,481 683,442 147,376 146,716 
654,630 661,010 169,439 169,648 
642,902 623,805 162,358 161,235 
2,627,739 2,663,101 649,413 646,460 


total rives passengers: 333,317; 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


FINANCIAL POSITION IN WESTERN 
EUROPE & RELATIONS WITH US 
ECONOMY 
¥rom Guenter Reimann, New York, 

who has recently toured Western Euro- 

pean capitals 

A striking contrast is developing in the 
thinking of financial and business leaders 
in America on the one hand, and in West- 
ern Europe on the other hand: In spite 
of the extension of the period for the 
fulfillment of the American rearmaments 
program, the belief in the possibility of 
a return to peacetime normalcy or to 
conditions where an international peace 
settlement can be negotiated with Russia, 
is fading in the United States, New peace 
rumors will be reported and will affect 
speculative position—temporarily. But 
the conversion from a peace to a war 
economy continues, 

In Western Eurpe on the other hand, 
a strong feeling that war can and will 
be avoided, at least for Europe, prevails 
among political, business and financial 
Yeaders, Economic controls are being in- 
troduced to a lesser degree than in the 
United States, more as a result of acute 
shortages of international strategic com- 
modities or of new foreign exchange 
difficulties, than as a result of increased 
defense spending. In England, a consi- 
derable increase in the cost of living has 
not been matched by a _ corresponding 
increase in wages, The Labor Govern- 
ment will be forced to improve its re- 
election chancesy which are slim, by per- 
mitting a limited increase of wages. In 
addition, imports of foodstuffs, particu- 
Jarly meat, will greatly increase in order 
to mitigate the resentment of continuous 
“austerity,” Domestic crops will be dis- 
appointing. Therefore, Britain’s talance 
of payments will deteriorate during this 
year and foreign exchange and gold re- 
serves will decline, though the Labor 
Government will be able to use hidden re- 
serves, In France, the rise of living costs 
continues at a rate of about 5% monthly. 
Social unrest will force-the Government 
and the industrialists to grant new wage 
‘YNcreases, Wage levels are about 42% 
below prewar levels (buying power). 
New election campaigns will weaken de- 
fiationary measures, The International 
position of the French franc will be sub- 
ject to heavy pressures. The same applies 
to Italy and Spain, 


program of strategic materials, 


In Western Germany, the shortage of 
liquid funds, in addition to the shortage 
of raw materials (particularly coal and 
iron) has reached such an extent that 
numerous business enterprises will be in 
acute difficulties. The internal position 
of the Bonn Government is weakening, 
too, and it will be necessary to liberalize 
credit restrictions, The feeling that 
domestic economic positions are depen- 
dent on international politics, and that 
current government intervention is due 
to stop-gap measures and_ shortages 
which may or may not be temporary, 
dictates a policy of caution. Financial 
conditions everywhere are subject to the 
feeling that we are living in a transi- 
tional period which cannot last very 
long. The belief still prevails that large 
inventories, especially of raw materials 
and other commodities, are a profitable 
insurance against inflationary danger and 
especially against the shortages which will 
arise in case of new war developments. 
Therefore, inventories are still kept by 
many firms though they probably are far 
greater outside of Europe than in Europe. 
But this kind of speculation may easily 
backfire, especially in case of new war 
developments. 


It is possible that immediate war dan- 
gers in Europe are not as great as is often 
believed in the Western Hemisphere, On 
the other hand, the danger of new ex- 
plosive situations which can change the 
world situation overnight and make large 
scale war actions unavoidable (at least 
in the Far East) is greatly underestimated 
in Europe. If such developments take 
place, the United States will immediate- 
ly introduce additional controls and 
restrictions, and also increase its buying 
In such 
a case, all Governments in countries 
where the shortage of key materials be- 
comes critical for the national economy 
will take action which will make it im- 
possible for the private owner of inven- 
tories or stocks of such materials to 
dispose of them freely. Stringent mea- 
sures must be expected to curtail specu- 
lation in such commodities and to avoid 
further price increases, It is probable 
that the sphere of gray markets will 
again widen. But those who are now 
holding large inventories or stocks of key 
commodities will be forced to make them 
available in aecordance with government 


Ocean Passengers River. Passengers 


In Out In Out 
23,583 19,547 37,529 29,769 
21,952 21,564 48,496 52,620 

4,887 9,066 63,887 65,333 

3,372 6,257 50,812 54,412 

3,782 4,468 45,304 44,297 

2,889 5,456 34,512 35,796 

3,549 3,847 33,115 35,069 
13,592 20,028 163,743 169,574 

1,295,873 tons; grand total: 


366,937. 


controls and at. prices which will prob- 
ably be below the peak prices of the last 
period of commodity speculation, There- 
fore, it will often be found advisable to 
prepare for forthcoming emergencies by 
speeding up liquidation rather than keep- 
ing excessive inventories and by holding 
more liquid funds. 


New attempts to restrict transship- 
ments of strategic or scarce materials 
which escape controls are now underway. 
Washington authorities expect practical 
results though it is known that there is 
no effective overall agreement with for- 
eign governments in Europe and in Latin 
America. It is believed, however, that 
most Western European governments will 
be far more cooperative with Washington 
on individual items, But Washington 
will want to include more items:in the 
group of articles which are to be exclud- 
ed from transshipments or from exports 
to Eastern areas than some European 
governments will agree to. 


Special representatives will leave for 
certain European countries in order to 
negotiate a_ tightening of controls and 
restrictions, This applies not merely to 
Western Germany. Holland is expected 
to be highly cooperative, New agree- 
ments with Sweden and Switzerland do 
not apply to shipments not originating in 
the U.S.A. Great Britain is apparently 
willing to cease exports of machinery 
which are of great potential strategic 
value to Poland and will change corres- 
ponding trade agreements. Washington 
authorities consider the overall situation. 
as “improving,” but not yet fully “satis-. 
factory.” 


The pressure on dollar prices in the 
United States will continue. Washington 
authorities are pleased with the current 
trend. It is considered due, 16 a large: 
extent, to credit restrictions and especial-- 
ly to the decline of prices paid for Gov- 
ernment bonds, As a result, many finan- 
cial institutions are reluctant to sell their 
holdings of Government bonds because 
such sales under present conditions would 
mean a substantial loss, It is expected 
by the authorities that this policy will 
continue for some time. The contraction 
of consumer credits is taking place and 
is welcomed as support of official poli- 
cies, But it is agreed that a new deterio- 
ration of international political condi- 
tions may easily interrupt the current 


1951 


trend, Inventories of private industries 
and trade are still considered too high 
and further pressure may be expected, 

New rumors about appreciation of Bri- 
tish sterling are circulating, but they 
are without any foundation. A blow to 
the Sterling bloc which will affect long- 
term considerations will result from the 
demand of the newly formed Central 
Bank of Ceylon for a separate gold con- 
ference, Rules in British sterling trans- 
fers are again modified. The use of ster- 
ling has been liberalizec in trade with 
Eastern countries, 

Decisions of the Bank of England on 
the use of T.A. £ (as reported by God- 
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sell & Co., London): Approvals:—Peru 
to Sweden, France and Holland, Uruguay 
to Portugal (subject to approval both 
Central Banks); Holland to Uruguay 
(subject to official approval); Yugoslavia 
to France; Czechoslovak T, to Yugoslavia; 
Polish T. and Russian T. to Holland (for 
Yugoslav lead); Roinania to Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Holland ands Western 
Germany, Refusals:—Japan to Holland; 
Argentina and West Germany to Holland; 
Romania to Switzerland; Hungary to 
Iran; Syria to Ecuador; West Germany, 
Holland, Egypt and Turkey to Japan; 
Yugoslavia to Italy; Poland to Argentina. 


US$ PURCHASING POWER 

Purchasing Power of one US$ in the United States and Abroad in Percent 
of the Buying Power 1938 
(based on wholesale prices) 


1938—100 
Year Australia Canada Mexico Switzerland U.K. U.S 
NORGE Biv s dessuea se 70 9 7227) 55.0 49.7 57.8 65.0 
DET pera ce eke ata lerearersiat falls 80,8 60 8 70 3 47.8 61.8 51.7 
ce rrr 70.6 51.4 65 .5* 45 9 53.8 47.6 
115.97 — — == 
AT ae phage ee a 63 .5t 50.0t 105.7* 48.2) 51.4¢ 50.6 
82.5** 53.07" 111 07 _ 66.8** — 
SO50T San. Sees sacs Sh 75:7 55.0 109.8 50.3 54.5 Bray 
DUNE Shc ccneaels 70.2 5255 103.8 50.8 59.9 50 0 
CAS dae; . See ee 70.2 51.9 103.3 50.0 59.4 48.1 
43) a oe 67.1 51.4 101 3 48.5 58.4 47.2 
DORE, ndoaken eu 66.9 49.9 98.6 47.8 56.5 46.4 
Oct. pir a bis'ele is a ale at 48.5 97.0 46.8 55.1 46 4 
NOV; Wiss asleine vice 1 46.9 95.2 46.1 53.4 45.7 
DOC Be oki scat —_— 45.1 94 4 45.4 52.8 44.8 
BOSIR IAD. Pkecs veces s.0s — 43.7 91.9 44.0 51.5 43.5 
BOD: Biptocssess-s — 42.5 88.0 43.3 50.5 42.7 


Dollar Purchasing Power Abroad In Percent of Purchasing Power in the U.S.A. 
(based on wholesale prices) 


1938—100 
Year Australia Canada Mexico Switzerland U.K. 
SP 9 a RE ey ae 109.1 111.8 84.6 76.5 88.9 
OP REGS C sae ec ree oe etre 154.7 117.6 136 0 92.5 119.5 
De Mets coals sie ee a's. ata avin Cores 148 3 108.0 137.6* 96.4 113.0 
243.57 
TOAD mae ye. sreVe lec race of-ss:cve,ajsinveis\aieie ox 125.5 98. 8t 208 .9* 95 3 101. 6+ 
163 .0** 108.7* 219 .4+ 132).0** 
TODO GI AMEE Meee >. ci2,z'5,5 yernetiere aa 146.4 106 4 212.4 72.9 105.4 
Fris\ i ) Se eerie on Sete er 140.4 115.0 207.6 111.4 119.8 
REG. Ameena Same ane rer 145.9 107.9 214.8 104 0 123.5 
PAIS Dame sccip cists ohsiayseis's sco 142.2 108.9 214.6 102.8 123.7 
SG Ug a bce ays renarere eters 144.2 107 5 212.5 103.0 121.8 
OCT © esata essa aesarece 140 1 104.6 209.1 100.9 118.7 
NOV) eee cinerea toleone a 142.4 102.6 208.3 100 9 116.8 
BSG ewe ais de eae eens _ 100.7 210.7 101.3 117.9 
TAS CES es Gn Seaeanines lee teres: — 100 5 211.3 101.1 118.4 
Leo | Sean nreteunn inert -- 99.5 206.1 101.4 118.3 
*) Jan. to July +) Aug. to Dec. {) Jan. to Aug. **) Sept. to Dec. 


COMMERCIAL NOTES 


Singapere Rubber Controls 

As from May 22, the Singapore Gov- 
ernment has prohibited exports of rub- 
ber to communist China either by direct 
shipment or through Hongkong. 


The prohibition applies only to rubber 
milled and processed in Malaya, and does 
not affect rubber in transit on through 


bills of lading. However, a British ship 
carrying rubker to China may be requisi- 
tioned, 


A committee will be formed to deter- 
mine what will be fair prices whereat all 
rubber contracted before destinational 
controls were imposed may be taken 
over. 
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Singapore Piece Goods Controls 

As a result of the huge stocks of tex- 
tiles held in Singapore following the 
large-scale buying at the beginning of 
this year, the Singapore Government has 
decided to allow the re-export of all 
kinds of cotton piece goods (with the ex- 
ception of cotton duck) to destinations 
outside Indonesia, Burma, Thailand, Indo- 
china and Borneo, This will enable 
Hongkong to obtain supplies again from 
Singapore, 


A permit for re-export will have to be 
obtained before shipment can be effected, 
and strict control will be enforced in 
order to ensure that the requirements of 
Singapore and the Federation are ade- 
quately covered. 


U.S.A, & Far Eastern Trade 

During March, the trade of the United 
States with the Far East showed a total 
value of US$409,057,000, an increase of 
nearly 27% over the amount of $322,095,- 
000 for February, Imports were valued 
at $216,292,000 compared with $171,585,000 
in February, and exports at $192,765,000 
as against $150,510,000. 


Trade with India increased in both im- 
ports and exports, Imports into the U.S. 
from India amounted to $32,454,000 
against $20,489,000 in February, and ex- 
ports rose to $31,982,000 compared with 
$18,700,000. The figures for the first quar- 
ter of this year were: imports $84,620,000 
and exports $75,501,000, 


Imports from and exports to other 
countries in March were as follows: im- 
ports from Pakistan $5,095,000 (February 
$6,803,000), exports $2,552,000 ($899,000) ; 
Thailand, imports $13,469,000 ($8,664,000), 
exports $3,703,000 ($3,393,000); Malaya, 
imports $38,989,000 ($34,088,000); Indo- 
nesia, imports $25,550,000 ($18,965,000) , 
exports $18,414,000 ($10,475,000); Philip- 
pines, imports $29,451,000 ($13,286,000), 
exports $24,107,000 ($17,979,000); China, 
imports $4,878,000 ($5,699,000), exports 
$577 ($7,627); Hongkong, Imports $1,048,- 
000 ($948,000), exports $2,231,000 ($1,100,- 
000); Japan imports $20,100,000 ($16,649,~ 
000), exports $735,000 ($57,555,000); For- 
mosa, exports $2,400,000 ($7,400,000). 


Sugar Exhibition in The Netherlands 

An exhibition entirely devoted to the 
subject of sugar is to be held in The 
Netherlands in 1952. 


The idea is to present a visual picture 
of the product, its processing, and the 
role played in the prosperity of the na- 
tion by the branches if trade and industry 
connected with sugar, In addition, the 
exhibition will show something of the 
packing methods applied to sugar. 


It is hoped that other countries will 
also furnish exhibits, mainly in the field 
of plant and machinery used in sugar 
processing. 
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HONGKONG STOCKS & SHARES 


Authorised phere ? 
Capital apita oy. 
Stock (No. of (No. of Value Paid Up Reserves 
Shares) Shares) 

H.K. Government 4% Loan Issued $4,838,000 Interest @ 4%  p.a., payable half-yearly 1 Feb. 
Do. 84% , (1934) Balance $5,040,000 do 8%% pa, do 15 Jan, 
Do. 84% ,, (1940) do $7,074,000 do. 844% p.a., do 
Do. AT ape (1948) Issued $50,000,000 do. 34% p.a., do 

Banks 
Hkong & S’hai B’king Corp. .............--- 160,000 All $125 All (g)  £6,000,000 
5 London Register 

Chartered Bank of I. A. & C, ........cccssess 600,000 All £5 All £ 4,000,000 

M tile Bank of. India Ltd. 
ee ee ee A. & B.A & B 60,000) All £25 £12/10/- (a) _ £300,000 
C. C 800,000: 60,000 £5 All £4,35@,000 
Bank of Hast Asia, Ltd!) <.-<.---<c.-cscssteccese 500,000 100,000 $100 All $5,000,000 
Insurances 4,500,000 
Canton Insurance Office, Ltd. .........--.---- 200,000 _ 500,000 $50 All (k) 2,500,000 
(f) 3,218,907 
(i) 9,838,237 
£900,000 
(j) 600,000 
(f) 692,325 
Union Insce. Socy. of Canton, Ltd. 200,000 1,350,000 £10 All (b) 59,798 
(nn) 3,013,730 
(il) 996,432 
(mm) 373,534 
500,000 256,000 $10 $7 (x) 2,421,404 
Ching, Underwriters; Ltd. .-.....-.20scesce--00--- Fdrs 15 15 $1,000 All (1) 103,957 
(mm) 74,512 
(nn) 150,421 
(f) 131,111 
: 2,000,000 
Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 200,000 40,006 $50 All (k) 1,200,000 
(f) 1,431,172 
(i) 8,547,765 
Shipping 1,000,000 
i (n) 144,874 
Douglas Steamship Co., Ltd. -............... 20,000 All $50: All (f) 430,556 
(q) 1,537,444 
a 102,494 
Hongkong, Canton and Macao Ge) 
Steamboat Co., Ltd. 2... male 80.000. All 215 All (c) 175,638 
£500,000 

Indo-China Steam Pref. £1 shares 600,000 247,945 £1 (q) 428,550 

Navigation Co., Lid. Def. £1 shares 500,000 247,945 £1 All (n) 166,915 

Shell Transports (Bearer) ...............200 — — — acces 
‘ 65,000 

Union Waterboat Co., Ltd. .............scc.-.0-- 71,430, All $7 All (aq) 85,000 

Eastern Asia Navigation Co., Lid, ........ 10,000,000 3,000,007 $1% All 4,000,000 


Docks, Wharves & Godowns 


Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf & Godown 
CCP i OF i ae oe OR te 1,000,000, 180,000 $50 All 5,000,000 


1951 


CAPITAL, DIVIDEND, QU 
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Carried 
Forward 


& 1 Aug.—Issued 1933.—Redeemable 1953. 
& 15 July—Issued 1934.— Redeemable yearly by drawing (1/25th part) final re- 
demption 1959, 
d 1965. 
do. Issued 1948.— Redeemable 1973/1978 


Date of 
Balance 
Sheet 


do. Issued 1940.— 
$6,699,224 31-12-50 
£365,836 31-12-50 
£188,919 81-12-50 
982,392 81-12-50 
462,943 31-12-50 
£316,048 31-12-49 
9,249 31-12-49 
45,295 81-12-50 
233,103 31-12-49 
Dr. 152,950 31-12-49 
£37,217 31-12-49 
2,981 31-12-50 
48,035 31-12-48 


522,967 


31- 3-50 


Last Dividend 
(Sinking Fund 31-12-50 $3,956,137.40) 


0. 
(Sinking Fund 31-12-50 $5,770,- 
1950 £2 @ 1/2% Free of 


Final Divd. 1950 £3 @ 1/2% Free of 


Tax 
Int. 1950, 6% Less Tax 
Final 1950, 8% -do- 


Int. 1950 6% Less Tax 

Final 1950 6% -do- 

$8.50 Free of Tax, Divd & Bonus for 
1950 


$15 for 1950 Free of Tax 


35/- for 1950 Free of Tax 


$11 Free of Tax for 1950 


$5 Free of Tax for 1949 


6% 1950 on Pref. shares, less tax 10% 
divd. & 15% Bonus for 1950 on Def. June 
shares, less tax 


Divd. $2.50, Free of Tax for 1950 
Divd 5 cts Free of Tax for 1949 


$12 Free of Tax for 1950 


When Paid 
or 
Payable 


1950 
1951 


1950 
1951 


1950 
1951 


1951 
1951 


1951 


1951 


1950 


1939 


1951 


1951 


1950 $0.80 


1951 


Highest Lowest 1951. 


April 


‘High ~~ Low 


$94 $94 


$1410 $1350 


$103 $102 
$255 $245 
$750 $720 
$1387% $134 
$15 $15 
$17 $16 
$1.05 $0.85 
$75 $74 
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Authorised r 
’ Capital apital k 
Stock (No. of (No. of Value Paid Up Reserves 
Shares) Shares) 
North Point Wharves, Ltd. 2.002020... 2,500,000 704,500 $10 All — 
‘ 320,000 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 640,000 480,000 $50 All (b) 2,251,820: 
(e) 500,000: 
Hongkong & Whampoa Dock Co., Ltd .... 1,000,000. All $10 All (Total) 12,523,849: 
116,964. 
(a) 700,000 
(c) 238,078 
China Provident Loan dnd Mortgage 2,000,000 542,213 $5 All (t) 130,000. 
Of ipeal Hts Mm ees 2 een an eae sei (v) 547,339 
(w) 5,218,884 
(nn) 100,000 
2,604,862 
Shanghai Dockyard, Ltd. -...................---- 2,000,000 1,125,000 $7 All (d) 500,000: 
(s) 4,956,043. 
(th) 492,448 
Wheelock Marden & Co., Ltd. -.............-- 1,000,000 500,000 $20 All 3,000,000: 
Mining 
Raub Australian Gold Mining Co., 800,000 All 5/- All — 
Lans. Hotels & Buildings 2,000,000 
: (w) 745,680 
Hongkong & Shanghai Hotels, Ltd. ...... 1,500,000 1,193,867 $7% All (d) 1,500,000 
(h) 56,743 
(r) 500,000: 
Hongkong Land Investment and Agency 3,000,091) 
COL RI Ee pas CS ae a ee eee 2,000,000 500,000 $25: All (a) 2,100,000: 
(b) 5,165,000 
Shanghai Land Investment Co., Ltd. .... 2,386,800 All $5 All 3,250,000 
Humphreys Estate & Finance Co., Ltd. .. 1,000,000, 300,000 $10 All 1,000,000 
1,500,000 
Hongkong Realty & Trust Co., Ltd. -... 5,000,000 2,000,000 $L All (p) 95,000 
Chinese Hstates, (itd. .2....c.cccsccc0seoescenanaon 30,000 16,500 $100 All (d) 916,561 
Public Utilities “a ae 
3,400,000 
Hongkong, Tramways, -..-..--2:2-.<c.c-c00--stts 4,000,000 1,950,000 $5 All (qq) 750,000: 
Peak Tramways, Ltd. .............--- X.D.(O) 25,000 : All 
X.D.(N) 80,000 All $10 $5 (00) 100,000: 
1,000,000: 
Stars PerryaCo: tds cece cies 2, 000,000 80,000 $10 All (a) 2,250,000 
(c) 1,170 
China Light & Power Co., Ltd. -........... 1,327,504 
(F. Pd.) 20,000,000 7,200,000 $5 All (i) 1,558,576 
(P. Pd.) 2,000,000 $3 (k 44,579 
(Bonus) 
5 3,400,000 
Hongkong Electric Co., Ltd. -W..2.......- 5,000,000 2,100,000 $10 All (00) 2,000,000 
Macao Electric Lighting Co., Ltd. (0) 
(N) 500,000 400,000 $10 All (w) 506,755 
Bonus (00) 400,000 
Sandakan Light & Power Co., Ltd. ....... 50,000 All $5 All (d) 148.828 


(h) 21,818 
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ee Date of ‘ oes When Paid Highest Lowest 1951 
Balance ast Dividen or : 
Forward Jan./Mar. April 
Sheet z Payable High Low High Low 
514,555 31- 3-50 60 cts, Free of Tax year 31-38-61. Pending $5.40 $4% $5.10 $4.90 
Dr. 1,349,112 31-12-49 Int. Divd. Gold Yuan $0.50 for 1948 Nov. 15, 194% — $4 $4 
Final Divd. $2. for 1948 May 20, 1949 
1,321,608 81-12-50 $2 Free of Tax for 1950 Apr. 16, 1951 $18% $12 $12% $12% 
1,030,195 31-12-50 Divd: $1 Tax free for 1950 Apr. 14, 1951 $12% $9% $10% $10 
Bonus 70 cts 
224,109 30- 9-50 Divd. 70 cts for 1948 Mar. 11, 1949 $3.20 $2.75 $8 $2.90 
529,697 31-12-50 Divd. $2 Free of Tax, year 31-3-50. Dec. 19, 1950 $24 $174 $24 $2214 


Divd. 75 cts for 1950  ) Free 
393,453 31-12-50 Bonus 25 ,, ,, * ) of Tax Mar. 15,1951 $7 $5.30 $5% $5% 


22,652 31-12-50 $4 less Tax for 1950 Apr. 2, 1951 $389% $30 $41 $39 
1 Bonus share for every 4 held ranking 
for divd. from 1-1-51. 


Dr. 236,323 31-12-47 —_ 


— $1% $1 $1% $1.05 
65,332 31-12-50 Divd. $1.20, less Tax for 1950 Mar. 15, 1951 $7% $7 $7 $7 
175,100 30- 4-50 Divd.. 10 cts. Free of Tax for year Nov. 15, 1950 a — 
ended 80=4-50 gee mn te eee ee 
«87,554 81-12-50 Int. divd. $5 Free of Tax for 1950 Aug. 7, 1950 — — 
Final $10 -do- Feb. 2, 1951 
116,691 31-12-50 Int. Divd. 60 cts. less Tax ) 1950 Sept. 21, 1950 $13 $10 $12.40 $114 
Final ,, $1.40 a ) Mar. 21, 1951 
13,565 31- 3-51 $3 for (old) ) Free of tax for year May 17, 1951 mae $28 $23 
$1.50 for (new) ) 31. 3. 51. $12 $12 
322,986 31-12-50 $9 Free of Tax for 1950 —......0.....02.....-. May 16,1951 $72 $67 $74 $70 
259,437 30- 9-50 Final $1. year 30,9,50, Tax Free Pro Dec. 20, 1950 $6.40 $5.70 $6% $6 
rata, partly paid shares $3.80 $3.80 $8.60 $3.45 
Int. 30 cts. year 30,9,5- Tax Free Pro May 30, 1951 $6.10 $5.40 $5.95 $5 
rata, partly pd. & Bonus shares 
626,098 81-12-50 Int. $1, Free Tax) 1950 Sept. 15, 1950 
Final $2 do. ) Mar. 9, 1951 $26% $20 $2414 $2234 
17,527 30-11-49 $2 for year 30-11-1949. Apr. 28, 1950 $9 $9 = 


59,106 380- 6-50 Int. divd. 40 cts. a/c year 30-6-41 June 8, 1941 


May 31 


Reserves 


462,885 
1,666,985 
585,997 
613,392 
2,000,000 
500,000 
300,000 
250,000 
650,000 
360,000 
200,000 
2,000,000 
250,000 
480,264 
1,000,000 


2,250,000 


1,250,000 


400,000 


600,000 
120,000 


1,200,000 
200,000 
269,516 


700,000 
19,271 


100,000 


230,000 


400,000 


200,000 


100,000 
225,000 


1,000,000 


500,000 
3,066,000 
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Authorised roe 
Capital apita 4 
Stock (No. of (No. of Value Paid Up 
Shares) Shares) 
Hongkong Telephone Co., Ltd. ...... X.D. 1,900,000 1,500,000 $10 All (w) 
(w) 
Shanghai Gas Co., Ltd) .........-<...<.0.-.S2ce 700;000 All $15 All es 
Industrials (x) 
Green Island Cement Co., Ltd. ............. 1,000,000, 600,000 $10 All hie 
(00) 
Hongkong Rope Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 200,000 All $10 All te 
e 
Stores, Etc. 
Dairy F , Ice & Cold Storage Co., (y) 
te a aes poe Ss meio 2 nea Sal) 4,000,000 1,466,676 $7 All (z) 
(pp) 
Per S a Watson (6 (Cojo Litds gc cecesnccneeaee 600,000 450,000 $10 All 
bane; Grawiord; (utd. 2 ec cere 250,000 149,900 $10 All 
SiNCErE “OO. s tds oes ea an 1,000,000, ‘All $10 All 
China Emporium, Utd. —..::.-2-:-cec-ec--------- 499,988 (ord) 200,544 (ord) 
12 (Fdrs) 12 (Fdrs) $10 All 
SUN CO spa itleg tee care crcerec ee eee ee 1,000,000, 800,000 $10 All (v) 
Kwong Sang Hong, Ltd: -.........-.c-ce------- 24,000 All $75 All (b) 
(i) 
Wine tOn (C0. Metal one wssesesccececcesctenazesse= 80,000 All $100 All (h) 
William: Powell * Uitds-c.2-.0c <cccosestecxesv-<-e5 50,000 42,000 $2 All 
Miscellaneous 
China Entertainment & Land Investment 499,980 (ord) 199,697 (ord) ) $10 All 
Ore 1B Ws bap seeds BSE Neon ee Ue Dee ee 20 (Fdrs) 19 (Fdrs) ) 
H.K. Engineering & Construction Co., 500,000 $2 All (pp) 
6 TUE EE 6 8 or me en 2,500,000 500,000 $1 
dO Ss Shes eee (N) 
Wibros Piling Cor mlb! sccc.c.ece-sscct eremecesstt 100,000 80,750 $3 All (pp) 
Shanghai Loan & Investment Co., Ltd. 700,000 524,992 $2 All (c) 
Yangtsze Finance Co., Ltd. -.........-ccee- 2,000,000 1,032,770 $5 All (c) 
Cotton Mills ! 
Ewo Cotton Mills, Ltd. -................... a 2,040,000 1,723,500 $5 All (w) 
a Premium on Shares. i Insurance Fund, p Property Amortisation Reserve. 
b Building Reserve Accounts, j Reinsurance Fund. a Provision for Ships Replacement. 


e Investment Fluctuation Account. 


k Contingency Reserves. 


d Depreciation Fund. 1 Special Repair Fund, 


e Equalization of Dividend Fund. 


m Estimated Outstanding Claims. 


f Exchange & Investment Fluctuation Account, n Underwriting Account. 


g Sterling Reserve Fund. 
h Exchange Fluctuation Account. 


o Raw Material Reserve, 


r Repairs and Renewals Account. 


s Conversion Account. 


t Typhoon Insurance Fund. 


u Underwriting Suspense Account. 
v Special Reserve Fund. 


1951 


Carried 
Forward 


2,226,620 


386,646 
149,851 
340,793 
182,486 
435,923 


98,005 
205,980 


80,255 


360,409 
109,661 
15,979 
42,103 


115,566 
418,818 

74,608 
237,139 


1,715,240 
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Date of 
Balance 
Sheet 


31-12-50 


31-12-46 


31-12-50 


31-12-50 


31-12-50 


31-10-50 


28- 2-50 


31-12-49 
31-12-49 


31-12-50 


31-12-49 
31-12-49 
29- 2-50 
31-12-50 


31-12-49 
31-12-50 
31-12-48. 
31- 3-49 


31-12-49 


4 Highest-Lowest 1951 
When Paid A 
Last Dividend or Jan./Mar. April 
‘ Payable High Low High Low 
Divd. $1.20 for (old) ) Both Free of May 18, 1951. $10% $9 $10.35 10% 
» $0.30 for (new) ) Tax for 1950 $914 $8% $9.30 : $9 
Divd. $2 Free of Tax for 1950, Mar. 14,1951 $13 $10 $11% $10% 
Divd $1 ) 1950, Free of Tax 
Bonus $2 ) Mar. 21,1951 $15% $11 $13 $12% 
Divd. $2.50 per share (old) ) Less Tax Apr. 19, 1951 $14% $10 $14.80 $11% 
$1.25 per share (new) ) for 1950 $13 $9 $138.10 $13 
$3 per share, Free of Tax, for year Mar. 16,1951 $22 $16 $17% $17 
31-10, 1950 
Final Divd. $2 ) Yr. 28-2-50 June 30, 1950 $23 $20 $26 $25 
Bonus $1.50 ) Tax Free 
Int. Divd. $1 ) Yr 28-2-51 Dec. 15, 1950 
Bonus 50 cts. ) Tax Free 
40 cts. Free of Tax, 1948 Oct. 15, 1949 $8 $3 $3.20 $3.20 
Divd. 80 cts. Bonus 20 cts. tax Free, Pending $9 $9 $9.85 $9.35 
1950. 
Divd 30 cts. Free of Tax, 1949. Dec. 23, 1950 $2.10 $1.85 — 
Int. Divd. $6 Less Tax ) 1950 Sept. 1, 1950 — — 
Final , $10 5 >) Feb. 28, 1951 
Divd. $6 for 1949, Free of Tax ........... July 15, 1950 a _—— 
Divd. $1 Free of Tax, year 28.2.50 May 80, 1950 — $7 $7 
Divd. 50 cts Bonus $1.75 ) 
(ordy shares less Tax ) 1950 Mar. 80, 1951 $13 $12%4 $10.70 $10.70 
Bonus $2,215.41 (Fdrs ) 
shares less Tax ) 
— $2 $2 
40 cts (old) 1%4 cts (new) for 1981 ..... Apr. 5, 1932 a $1 $1 
Divd. $1.25 for 1950, Free of Tax Mar. 10,1951 $9% $814 — 
Divd. 20 cts for 1948 July 20, 1949 $0.60 $0.60 $1 $1 
July 14, 1949 
Divd. 6% free of Tax, year 31-3-50 Dec. 12,1950 $2 $1.90 — 
H.K. 40 cts for 1948 Dec. 31, 1949 $2.70 $2.20 $2% $2%4 


w Capital Reserve Fund. 


x Life Assce, Fund. 
y Cattle Reserve Fund. 


z Cattle Wastage Account. 
aaa Leave Pay & Passages, 


bb Estimated Surplus, Less War Losses, 


‘ec Provision’ for Rehabilitation. 


dd Taxation Reserve, 

ee War Losses Account. 

ff Claims & Taxation. 

gg Pension and Leave A/C, 
hh Steamers Repair Reserve. 
ii Bad Debts Reserve. 

jj Assets Revaluation Reserve, 


kk Outstg. Life Claims Reserve. 
ll Fire Insce, Fund. 


mm Accident — 


do — 


nn Marine — do — 
oo Replacements Reserve. 

pp Plane & Machinery Reserve. 
aq Development & Obsolescence Reserve, 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


The local commodity markets took a 
turn for the better last week, the dull- 
ness that has overshadowed them for so 
long having at last lifted, and practically 
all shared in the renewed activity except 
paper in the case of which prices fell 
heavily as a result of unloading by 
various dealers who had _ overbought. 
Cotton piece goods manifested an un- 
wonted briskness, the low prices ruling 
having presumably having attracted the 
attention of mainland dealers, and cotton 
yarn was also in demand, particularly 
Indian yarns. Industrial chemicals show- 
ed a strong uptrend, Metals were re- 
quired by traders from China who had 
obtained the necessary import permits; 
the opinion, however, is held that the 
improvement in this instance will be 
hard to maintain with so many items 
in short supply and in face of the 
stringent local controls, In the case of 
vegetable oils, continued orders from 
Europe and from Japan had a favourable 
effect on the market, but here again the 
lack of adequate replenishments limited 
large-scale transactions, 


Metals 

The metals market showed a consider- 
able improvement in practically all 
items, as a result of activity on the part 
of dealers from China, Mild steel round 
bars were especially in demand and. all 
prices increased; sales of 40 #” being 
effected at $86 per picul and of 5/16” at 
$85, while 3” and 4” were offered at $80 
per picul; 3” to 1” sold at $66 per picul 
and 14” and 14” were quoted at $65 per 
picul; 20° 3” to 1” were offered at $56 
and 13” and 13” at $63 per picul. Galvd. 
iron sheets, being short in supply and 
demand being heavy by traders from 
North and South China, saw a sharp rise 
in price: 3’x7’ G31 rose from $19.80 to 
$23.50 per sheet, G24, G26 and G28 
advanced respectively to $1.73, $1.75 and 
$1.85 per lb., but few important transac- 
tions took place as holders were anticipa- 
ting better prices. Mild steel plates were 
firm, although dealings were limited by 
shortage of stocks as well as of replenish- 
ments: 4’x& 1/32” was quoted at the 
cl~se at $200 per picul and 3/32” at $175, 
while 1/16” was offered at $180; 4” and 
3/16 closed at $128 and $123 per picul 
respectively and 3” to 4” at $118 per 
picul, 


Cotton Yarn 

The cotton yarn market showed a 
welcome spurt of activity during the 
week, with buyers from Pakistan in 
evidence for Indian yarn and Australian 
buyers also making purchases, Local 
dealers were interested in Hongkong- 
made yarns, but manufacturers were re- 
luctant to enter upon any large-scale 
transactions at the prices offered, Prices 
of Indian yarns showed an upward trend: 
20’s Gokak Mills was quoted at $2020 
per bale, Loyal Textile Mills at $1960, 
Sidhpura Mill at $1920 per bale; 26’s 
Loyal Textile Mills sold at $2200 per 
bale and Sree Meenakshi Mills at $2190; 
40’s South Indian was transacted at 
$2710 per bale. Sales of Hongkong yarns 


were effected at the following rates: Red 
Rose 20’s $2090 per bale, Ameto 32’s 
$2820 per bale, Lucky Star 40,s $3400 per 
bale. 


Cotton Piece Goods 

The cotton piece goods market turned 
brisk after a long period of inactivity. 
Interest was shown by buyers from 
China as well as by Indian dealers, the 
main emphasis being on Indian grey 
sheeting, sales of which were effected at 
$63 per piece for 2293, $61 per piece for 
9la, and $62 per piece for 2617, Three 
Peaches white cloth was quoted at $82 
per piece and Three Pears sold at $66.50 
per piece. 


Raw Cotton 

Following the increased export alloca- 
tion by the U.S.A. of 3.7 million bales 
of raw cotton, of which 210,000 bales 
are intended for India, hopes were en- 
tertained in Hongkong that the price of 
raw cotton from Pakistan would fall, 
especially as the new crops are now com- 
ing on the market in a steady stream and 
India should not need large quantities 
from Pakistan, On the local market 
prices showed a decline closing rates be- 
ing: NT-roller gin and LSS-r.g. $4.10 per 
Ib., 4F-r.g. $4.05, 289F-r.g. $4 25 per Ib. 
Rangoon raw cotton $3.20 and Egyptian 
raw cotton $4.25 per lb. 


Industrial Chemicals 

Dealers from China were again in the 
industrial chemicals market with heavy 
buying, and merchants engaged in the 
Korean trade were also in evidence to a 
small extent. Tanning extracts showed a 
continuous rise: Crown brand quebracho 
extract after increasing to $1.72 per lb. 
on early sales, closed at $1.80 per Ib.,; 
Optimus quebracho extract was quoted 
at. $1.40, but with few buyers, Vaseline, 
both yellow and white, was in great de- 
mand: U.S.A. yellow vaseline increased 
from $1.14 to $1.65 per lb., while the 
white quality rose from $1.65 to $2.10 
per lb, German carbon black in 1454-lb. 
case was in demand by traders with 
import permits into China, the price rising 
tc $1950 per case; the Getz product in 
1874-lb, packing rose to $3900 per case. 
The indent price of Dutch glacial acetic 
acid in 20-kilo. carboy advanced to $1.20 
per lb, cif. Hongkong and sold on the 
local market for spot at $1.70 per lb. ICI 
caustic soda in 300-kilo, drums was quoted 
at $470 per drum, but without sales. Red 
Moon ammonia ‘chloride rose to $1850 
per ton, 


China Produce 


The China produce market, without 
exception, showed great activity during 
the past week, In the case of woodoil 
(tungoil) heavy purchases on the part 
of the United Kingdom, the Netherlands 
and West Germany still continued and 
large buying offer was received from 
Japan although no transaction was con- 
cluded. The European buying offer c, & f. 
stood at £280 per long ton and at £305 
per ton in drums. Small arrivals from 
China and lowered stocks, howeyer slowed 
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down transactions towards the close, 
Sales on the local market were effected 
at $256 per picul without drums, and $254. 
for unrefined quality without drums, a 
few. sales with drums being effected at 
$283 per picul. Over 200 tons of woodoil 
were sold to European buyers in the 
course of the week. Teaseed oil 4% f,f.a. 
awoke from its lethargy of many weeks 
with buying offers from Europe, pur- 
chases amounting in all to 300 tons being 
effected. Sales were made at $258 per 
picul on the local market and the nominal 
price closed at $265 per picul. The buy- 
ing offer from Europe was £275 per ton 
c, & f, Sales of aniseed oil to European 
buyers during the week totalled 26 tons. 
On the locai market sales were effected 
at $1315 per picul for 15 deg. Cassia oil 
80-85% c.a. sold at $2400/$2360 per picul. 
Bean oil, quiet for a long time, had sales 
of around 200 tons at $171 per picul, 

Feathers were in demand, and duck 
feathers rose to $1000 per picul for 85% 
and $920 for 70%, while goose feathers. 
were offered at $110 per picul for 85%. 

Aniseed star (Nanning) Ist qual., which 
had fallen to the low price of $140 per 
picul rose at the close to $150 per picul; 
Honan 2nd qual, also rose to $148 per 
picul. Cassia lignea, with plentiful ar- 
rivals and few transactions, showed a fall 
in price, sales of loose packing being 
effected at $71 and later at $65 per picul, 
while the 1l-cwt. bale 1st qual, (new) 
(West River) fell to $81 and the 60-lb. 
bale to $80 per picul. Honan _ cassia 
scraped was quoted at $120 and unscraped 
at $115 per picul, 


SINGAPORE STOCK AND 
SHARE MARKET 


In a business week shortened by Whit 
Monday Malayan markets saw a mode- 
rate turnover and, with buyers showing 
caution, prices in general inclined to ease, 
Cnly towards the end was there an im- 
provement in bids for Dollar and Austra- 
lian Tins, 

Industrials were neglected with bar- 
gain hunters operating at the close in 
Straits Traders at $17.00 ex div and 
Straits Times $3.10 cum div. The market 
in Gammons ex-rights ex bonus opened 
at $1.85 closing buyers $1.82. 

Among Dollar Tins the lower quota- 
tions for Petaling brought in buyers but 
little scrip was available on the decline 
and there was a consequent marking up. 
on Friday, Rantau, done at $1.35 earlier, 
came in for keen support on declaration 
of the first post war dividend of 25% 
payable 8th June. The last distribution 
by Rantau was in November 1, 1941, 

Australian Tins were supported at the 
lower levels with takers for Kuala Kam- 
pars at 25/3, Larut 12/9, Rawang 6/9, 
See 42/- and Tongkah Harbour 

London bids for sterling tins were un- 
attractive and included Pahang 15/9, 
Southern Kinta 13/14: and Kamunting 
pe A few Kents were cleared at 

/13. 

Apprehension as to the low level to 
which the rubber price might be brought 
by the United States Buying Authority, 
on the elimination of free competition, 
completely offset the benefit of numerous 


‘ 
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attractive dividend declarations during 


the week and there was only small selec- 
tive interest in a quiet rubber share mar- 
ket. Buyers operated in Broga 47 cents, 
Borelli $1.42 and Benta 51,024. Perak 
River Valley had buyers up to $1.974 at 
close on an coffer to purchase the estate 
to which we refer below. 


There was an unsatisfied demand for 
most local loans with bids for the 1952/59 
War Loan being raised to 97 at the close, 
Indicative however of the rising trend in 
world interest rates are the terms of the 
latest Australian Commonwealth Loan. 
This is a 34% 11/14 year issue at 99, The 
last 38% Loan was issued at par, 


Business Done 

Industrials, Fraser & Neave Ord. $3.35, 
Gammon $1.85 to $1.80, Great Eastern 
Life partly $10.35 fully $34.50, Hongkong 
Bank $710, Malayan Breweries $5.65, 
Malayan Cement .25 cents, Singapore 
Cold Storage $4.17, Straits Times $3.05 & 
$3.00, United Engineers Ords. $9.75, 
Wearne Brothers $2,874 to $2.80, 


Dollar Tins. Hong Fatt 80 cenis, Petal- 
ing $5.00 to $5.10, Rahman $2,474, Rantau 
$2.35 to $2.48 cd. Sungei Way $3,373, 
Taiping $2.10 ex div. 


Australian Tins, .Kampong Lanjut 31/9 
to 32/3, Katau 29/6, Kundang 13/9, Larut 
11/3 and 12/44 Ppngah 23/3 to 23/6, 


Sterling Tins, Ampat 5/43, Ayer Hitam 
28/-, Idris 6/-, Kamunting 14/-, Kent 4/13, 
Pahang 17/-. 


Rubbers, Ayer Hitam 65 cents to 70 
cents, Ayer Panas $1.45 and $1.40 c.d. 
Batu Lintang $1.45, Benta $1.014 and $1.00, 
Borelli $1.474 to $1,424, Nyalas 80 cents, 
Parit Perak $1.70 to $1.75, Tambalak 
$1,124 and $1.08. 


Gil, British Borneo Petroleum 47/1, 
Anglo Iranian 10/6, 


Australian Investments. Bank of Ade- 
laide 45/103, Mount Lyell A.25/6. 


Company Reports:— 

British Borneo Petroleum Syndicate 
Eid. which derives its income from 
Royalty on oil production and _ invest- 
ments showed a profit for the year ended 
31/3/51 of £203,478 or 4/104 per stock 
unit, after Profit Tax, On balancing date 
net liquid assets amounted to £656,508 
equal to 15/9 per stock unit, It is pro- 
posed to capitalise £49,998 of reserves by 
issuing bonus stock in the ratio of one 
unit for five units held, 


Gammon (Malaya) Limited. These en- 
terprising contractors showed a profit for 
the year ended 31/1/51 of $1,174,358, This 
was equivalent to 83.9% on the old Capi- 
tal or 56% on the increased capital after 
issue of bonus shares, A dividend of 30% 
on the increased capital is recommended. 
Net liquid assets $3,130,502 work out at 
$1.49 per share on the new basis, 


Straits Trading Co, Limited. Share- 
holders will be happy with the results 
for 1950 which have enabled the restora- 
tion of dividend to the pre-war rate of 
$1.50 per share, Profits are shown at 
$1,446,087 or $1.60 per share, after tax, 
which is equivalent to not less than $2,30 
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HONGKONG STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 


Closing rates of last week:— 
H, 


K. GOVT. LOANS 


96 
3u 95 
gd » (9 94 
BANKS 
BBG. eS; Baws oi sie 0 dtaewicpista’e ate rss 
(London Reg.) 


Chartered Bank ......... 
Mercantile Bk, A. & B. 
Bank of East Asia 


INSURANCES 
MSR DIORE LOM caincre craters eisiahessa' saci dhs\e cunistt 245 
Giiow’: Lng eters arise e.s\eiasa cePonte 700 
Ohina Underwriters ............000- 3.35 
PAKS Biro. Ech cn sate re sie oelaye fereraiats «ian apes 135 


before tax. Profit does not include any 
contribution from ‘subsidiaries all of 
which showed profits, Net current assets 
including investments work gut at $2,536,- 
608 or $2,82 per share, Only small move- 
ment is shown in balance sheet over the 
year for investments, Book value was 
$8,691,984 at 31/12/50, against $8,561,265 
last year. Market valuation is higher 
than the book figure, Amounts owed by 
subsidiaries increased by $156,242 over 
the year to $6,893,043, 


Borelli Rubber Company Limited made 
$379,544 (124%) in 1950, and paid a final 
dividend of 20% making 25% for the 
year. Average price realised for rubber 
was 76,55 cents and all in cost 32,1 cents 
per lb. Crop averaged 783 Ib, per acre from 
1085 acres of which 775 acres budded. Im- 
mature areas comprise 387 acres, An 
interim dividend of 10% has been paid 
account 1951, 


Mentakab Rubber Company Limited 
earned $293,541 (69.9%) net profit in year 
ended 31/1/51. Final dividend of 224% 
is recommended making 30% for the 
year, Net liquid assets in balance sheet 
work out at 77.1 cents per share. All in 
cost shows a sharp increase at 47.2 cents 
per Ib. on a crop averaging 581 lbs, per 
acre, 


Parit Perak Rubber Company Limited, 
showed a profit for 1950 before taxation 
of $213,015 (71%) and paid a 40% divi- 
dend against 5% in 1949 Net liquid assets 
work out at 1.15 per share, All in cost 
was 37,7 cents per lb. over a crop aver- 
aging 696 lbs. per acre, 806 acres of 
mature rubber includes 108 acres of 
moden planting, 189 acres is immature 
and is comprised in young rubber. 


Perak River Valley Rubber Company 
Limited will hold a meeting on 22nd 
May to consider an offer of $925,146 for 
the Company’s 1028 acre estate, The sale 
price is equivalent to $2.18 per share. 


Suloh Rubber Estates Limited, At the 
Meeting on 23rd April last, the Chairman 
informed members that the Company 
made no forward sales in 1950, and 
intended to continue this policy. Total 
planted area remains at 782 acres, 


Sungei Ramal Syndicate Limited, 
whose estate has been sold recently, 
made $35,281 (8.8%) in 1950, but no 
dividend is recommended, Net liquid 
assets at 31/12/50, come to 21.8 cents per 
share. All in cost was 39.1 cents per Ib. 
on a crop averaging 384 lbs, per acre, 


SHIPPING 
Douglases........52- 
H.K. & M, Steamboats 
Indochina eal sists 


(D 
Shell (Bearer) 
U. Waterboats 
Asia Nay. ° 


DOCKS, WHARVES, GODOWN, Etc. 
FE KG Ko WiBarves: i iets sta\scseictetleiy 
North Point Wharves .. 
Sh, Hongkew Wharves .. 
HK. Docks 
China Providents 
S'hai Dockyards 
Wheelocks 


Raub Mines 
ELK Mines, .... civ. etehitnu sie ao elise 
LANDS, HOTELS & BLDGS. 
H, & S. Hotels 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
H.K. Tramways 
Peak Trams (Old) 
” (New) 
Star Perris! c.ienn. wcrc ecemnesn 
China Light (Fully Pd.) ...... 
% (artly Pd.) ...: 
(Bonus Sh.) . 
H.K. Electrics ... 
Macag Electrics 
*9 (New) 
Bonus Sh. 
Sansakan Lights 
Telephones 
Shanghai Gas 
INDUSTRIALS 
(Ord.) 


STORES &c. 
Dairy Farms 
Watsons 


China Emporium 
Sun Co.,: Tit! « cinisrapers dpataterstos iaeveteareae 
Kwong Sang “Hong i 
Wing On (H.K.) 
Wm. Powel, Ltd, 
MISCELLANEOUS 
China Entertainments 
ee Films 


bear 


Ewos 


RUBBER COMPANIES 
Alma Estates 
Anglo-Dutch 
Anglo-Javas 
Ayer Tawah ... 
Batu Anams 
Bute Plantations’ 
Chemor United 
Cheng Rubbers) ii ac seem snncivecc 
Consolidated Rubbers 
Dominion Rubbers .. 
Java-Consolidateds 
Kota Bahroe 
Kroewoek Javas 
Langkats...... 
Padang Rubbers . 
Repah Rubbers 
Rubber / Trusts) <:./ese/ascecucacen cee ce 
Samagaga Rubbers 
Semambu Rubbers 
Shanghai Kedahs 
Shanghai 
Shanghai-Malays 
Shanghai Pahang 


Shanghai Sumatras 
Sua Manggis 
Sungala 
Sungei Duris .. 
Tanah Merahs ..... 
Tebong Rubbers 
Ziangbe Rubbers 
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FAR SASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY OF CANTON, LTD. 


At the ordinary yearly meeting of 
the Union Insurance Society of Canton, 
Ltd., held on May 25th the directors re- 
commended the distribution .of a divi- 
dend of 35/- per share for the year 
ended December 31st, 1950. This dis- 
tribution absorbed the sum of £236,250. 

The Profit and Loss Account showed 
that interest and dividends amounted 
to £269,216 and transfers from. under- 
writing accounts to £306,847. In ad- 
dition, the sum of £100,000 now found 
to be in excess of requirements for re- 
habilitation expenses in connection with 
the Company’s Eastern branches was 
carried to the Profit and Loss Account. 
After charging taxation paid and other 
outgoings, and allowing for the minori- 
ty interests of the outside shareholders 
of the subsidiary companies, the profit 
for the year amounted to £370,775. 
After deducting profit retained in sub- 
sidiary companies of £73,867 a distribut- 
able profit of £296,908 remained. To this 


must be added the balance of £316,048 
brought forward from the previous year, 
After providing for the dividend and 
transferring to General Reserve the sum 
of £40,000 and transferring £4,000 to 
provision for staff pensions, a balance 
of £332,706 remained to be carried 
forward. 

In the course of this speech, the Chair- 
man said, “World conditions to-day are 
largely governed by the needs of all 
free nations to strengthen themselves 
against the shadow of Communism. 
Tnese efforts, invoiving huge expenditure 
under rearmament programmes, have 
varying effects upon the conduct of all 
our business. The position in ‘China, 
which was the cradle of the Society 116 
years ago, is now such that it is no 
longer economical to retain our branch 
office in Shanghai; this was opened in 
1868 and constituted the initial step in 
those early days towards our extension 
overseas.” 


THE CONSOLIDATED RUBBER ESTATES, LTD. 


A profit of $648,789.23 was made by 
the Consolidated Rubber Estates, Ltd., 
during the year 1950 ending December 
31. During 1949 a profit of $134,904.20 
had been made and, as the Chairman 
pointed out at the 32rd Ordinary Gen- 
eral meeting held May 25, this increase 
in profit reflects the higher level of 
prices ruling throughout the year which 
resulted in an average price of 170.35 
cents per lb. being realised for the 
year’s sales, compared with 34.13 cents 
for the year 1949. This improvement 
in price throughout the year, “was 
mainly due to stockpiling by US and 
other governments, made necessary by 
the cloud that had appeared on the 
political horizon.” 


The decrease in output compared with 
1949 was due principally to a shortage 


of tappers especially for the distant 
fields of Sungei Nibong. A road was 
now being constructed to permit of 
latex and tappers being conveyed by 
motor transport. For the construction 
of this road the Government had ob- 
tained 17% acres of the Company’s 
property and another ten acres were sold 
as building sites making a profit of 
$60,329 from which the Directors recom- 
mended the payment of a Capital Bonus 
of 10 cents per share, absorbing $48,846 
and leaving a balance of $11,846 in 
Capital Reserve. 


A balance of $55,906 brought forward 
from the previous year and an over- 
provision in previous accounts of $8,340, 
added to the profit made during 1950, 
gave a total of $713,038 available for 
appropriation. 


May 31 


FRENCH & INDOCHINA 
COMMERCIAL ENQUIRIES 


The following enquiries from France 
and from Indochina were received here- 
by the French Commercial Counsellor 


whose address is at 601 Jardine House 
(Pedder street). Telephone 35750. 
Enquiries will be promptly attended to. 


by the Commercial Counsellor but it is. 


requested that firms provide a banking 
reference. 

List of offers from France: 

1—Metallic hangars; Sprayers used for 
the motor-culture; Machine tools; Textile 
products of Northern France; Chalk & 
lime; Hardwares; Cutlery; Industrial or 
farming hauling machines; Coal; Pota- 
toes; Dried beans, etc,—from Messrs. 
DEKEISTER-POCHE, 

2—Mechanic tools — from Messrs. 
GERMAIX RENE, \ 

3,—Dictaphones—from Messrs. J. WIL- 
LIAM MASON. 

4—Auto-parts & accessories — from 
Messrs, BUDIT Co., Ltd, 

5.—Watches — from the Company 
WARENS; Messrs, PARENT FRERES; 
Company FADHOR. 

6.—Aromatice products—from the Com- 
pany MERO & BOYVEAU. 

7—Wines & Spirits—from Messrs. 
REMY-PANNIER. 

8—IMPORT TO FRANCE: Hosiery 
(urderwears) offérs called for by Messrs, 
Georges LESCURE, 

9—IMPORT TO FRANCE: Hongkong 
local products—offers called for by 
Messrs. E, MARC, 

10.—IMPORT TO FRANCE: China pro- 
duces (such as Green Tea, spice, Cinna- 
mon, groundnut oil, etc.) offers called 
for by Messrs, ELIE JOURNO, 

11.—Horns, offers called for by Messrs, 
ROUDIERE J.—E, & Cie. 

From Indochina: 

11—EXPORT: Rice, maize, pepper, 
dried fish, ete—IMPORTS: Manufactured 
gceods of Hongkong—from Messrs, T, H. 
MACHHWA & Cie, 
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